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BETWEEN ISSUES 


In THE AGE of the electronic computer, when even human 
beings are manipulated by the flashing signals of transistors, 
it is certainly inelegant to confess human weakness. Most 
of all, such confession is inappropriate to a medium of com- 
munication, for in America there is a recent tradition that 
the facts, opinions and speculations dished out by the press, 
radio, television and advertising come virtually untouched 
by human hands. (No uncertainties here, if you please.) 

We at Toe New Leaner, however, confess freely that, even 
if our magazine were set, printed and distributed by 
UNIVAC, we’d be creatures of the earth. Our moments of 
inspiration are moments of human courage, when the ra- 
tionalities and probabilities are not being figured according 
to the science of game-theory or what have you. Such was 
the case with Milovan Djilas, who braved prison to declare 
his solidarity with the East European freedom-fighters. 
(U.S. power-wielders, and their expert advisers, do not 
think in terms of such outmoded qualities as daring; they 
carefully calculate probabilities, and thus can effectively 
exert pressure on such powers as South Korea and Israel, 
and withhold such pressure from the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics and the People’s Republic of Yugoslavia.) 

But counting on human beings—not only writers and 
editors, but telephone operators, mailmen and all the neces- 
sary links between continents—is not all glory. There is 
risk involved, too, and the greatest risk is time. Lewis 
Mumford, in thousands of finely-tuned words, has demon- 
strated that the whole concept of time is at the very heart 
of the modern industrial system. If you don’t think in terms 
of seconds and minutes, you don’t have an assembly line 
or an electronic computer. And if you don’t think at least 





in terms of hours, you simply don’t have a weekly magazine. 

Which is a long-winded way of explaining why Thomas 
P. Whitney’s fascinating story about Haiti appears on the 
next few pages without illustration. Pictures are not the 
particular glory of this magazine, but certainly Haiti is a 
place that begs for pleasant illustration. However, Tom 
Whitney’s piece was not supposed to appear this week at 
all. It was originally slated for last week, but then the over- 
throw of the Provisional President (ah, those humans again, 
gumming up the works) compelled him to take it back 
and bring it up to date. It was then scheduled for next week, 
which would give our photo service (more humans) time 
to do its job. Meanwhile, we were supposed to get a report 
on last week’s congress of the Nenni Socialists in Rome by 
Sigfrido Ciccotti, who attended it. By the time you get this 
issue, we will have received it—but by the time we went to 
press we had not. As a result of this precision timing (in 
which Italy lost by a photo-finish), we quickly recalled the 
Haitian report (compelling one human—Mr. Whitney—to 
work overtime in the process) in time to fill. No time, how- 
ever, for photos to be engraved. They'll have to wait till the 
next piece on the Caribbean republic. If you want to see 
Haiti before then, go there. 

Mr. Ciccotti’s report will, of course, appear as soon as 
it arrives. So will an analysis of the Shepilov-Gromyko 
switch by George P. Denicke, and an original new policy 
statement on the United States and Latin America by George 
Meany. We hope they'll come in time to illustrate, and we 
hope we’re here to talk about them some more next week. 
But then again, you never know when you're dealing with 
the human race. 
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By Thomas P. Whitney 


CRISIS IN HAITI 


/™Pue Republic of Haiti is in the 
Tite of political ferment. A 
Presidential campaign is on full blast. 
Almost continuously the Haitian 
radio blares forth election propa- 
ganda in Creole, the language of the 
Haitian masses, a patois of basically 
French origin with additional Span- 
ish, African and Anglo-Saxon ele- 
ments. New newspapers in French, 
the language of the literate minority, 
have sprung up to present the partisan 
views of factions and candidates. 
“Manifestations” are organized to 
cheer or boo candidates when they 
arrive for a speech in Port au Prince, 
Sthe capital, or other localities. 
| Despite the modern means of com- 
/ munication, the chief medium of in- 
| formation—and especially of mis- 
information—is “telejol,” the grape- 
vine: 

“So and so has sold out. He'll 
throw his support at the last minute 
and get a fat job in the new govern- 

} ment.” 





“So and so wants to get rich as 
President; he’s bankrupt now.” 

“So and so had to spend the night 
in jail for his own protection from 
the crowd; he couldn’t come out for 

| two days.” 

Telejol makes it difficult for for- 
tign observers to appraise Haitian 
developments accurately;. it some- 
times manages to sneak into foreign 
hews reports. Thus the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Bank of Haiti complained 
‘ome about a New York Times re- 
port that former President Paul E. 
Magloire, ousted in December, had 
left the bank some $30 million in the 
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hole. A former Finance Minister un- 
der Magloire, not currently friendly 
to the ex-President, denied reports 
that the erstwhile strong-man had 
carried off $12 to $30 million in loot 
to Jamaica; his own estimate was a 
maximum of $2 million. Such ir- 
responsible reports on Haiti’s finan- 
cial state, he said, would damage the 
country’s credit abroad for at least 
two years. 

The present crisis in Haiti began 
when General Magloire, President for 
six years and a power behind the 
throne before that, attempted to pro- 
long his term unconstitutionally. Mag- 
loire had been relatively “democratic” 
by comparison with his island neigh- 
bor, the Dominican Republic’s Gen- 
eral Trujillo, but he had jailed or 
banished his most outspoken op- 
ponents and had run the country 
largely for the benefit of his family 
and cronies. When he tried to remain 
in office, a general strike broke out in 
Port au Prince; Magloire could not 
break it, and on December 13 was 
invited to leave the country. 

Under the Constitution, Joseph 
Nemours Pierre-Louis, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, assumed the 
Presidency. Meanwhile, seven candi- 
dates entered their names in the race 
to select a new chief executive, with 
an election expected in April. The 
four leading contenders are all men 
of great political ambition: 

® Senator Louis Dejoie likes to de- 
pict himself as a businessman in poli- 
tics; he might be better described as 
a politician in business, for he is no 
newcomer to the political game. A 


Since the ouster of its corrupt ‘strong man,’ the Caribbean republic has 
seen a frantic election campaign in which democracy itself may be at stake 





A tourist wonderland fabled in dra- 
ma, opera and dance, Haiti is the 
only Negro republic in the Western 
Hemisphere. It is the land where 
the famous Toussaint L’Ouverture 
led a revolution against Napoleonic 
France in 1801. The island of His- 
paniola, which it shares with the 
Dominican Republic, was one of 
those discovered by Columbus him- 
self on his first voyage in 1492. In 
1843, when the Dominican Republic 
was established, Hispaniola became 
the only island in the world with 
two separate nations on it. 
Revolution and counter-revolution 
mingled with corruption and disease 
to produce political instability, un- 
til President Woodrow Wilson sent 
United States Marines to the country 
during World War I. They did not 
leave until President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt inaugurated the “Good 
Neighbor Policy” two decades later. 
U.S. administrators stayed until 
1941. Democratic institutions sur- 
vived the war, but a three-man mili- 
tary junta reigned during part of 
1946. General Paul Magloire became 
President in 1950, and his attempt 
to prolong his tenure led to the 
crisis Mr. Whitney describes here. 
Thomas P. Whitney visited Haiti 
recently on a busman’s holiday. A 
foreign-news analyst for the Associ- 
ated Press, he served in Moscow 
from 1944 through July 1953— 
first with the U.S. Embassy, then as 
AP correspondent. Since his return 
to the United States, he has written 
for the New York Times Magazine, 
the New Republic and other jour- 
nals. His last New Leaper article was 
“Aggression by Economic Plan- 
ning,” an analysis of the Soviet 
Union’s Five-Year Plan for 1956-60 
(in our issue of March 26, 1956). 





vigorous and active personality, he 
employs perhaps 6,000 workers in the 
production and processing of essen- 
tial oils. He is the only mulatto among 
the four front-runners, which may 
work against him, for he is considered 
the candidate of the light-skinned 
social aristocracy. 

Dejoie promises that he will cut 
Government spending by 25 per cent, 
though he does not say where. He 
says he will induce Haitian sugar- 
field workers to stay home, instead of 
migrating each year to Cuba and 
the Dominican Republic, where they 
are said to cut most of the cane crop. 
He says that this and other feasible 
measures can boost Haiti’s sugar out- 
put to a half-million tons a year— 
many times its present level. Dejoie 
says he will take Haiti out of the 
International Sugar Agreement in 
order to market this amount. 

Dejoie proposes to raise palm oil 
on a large scale in Southern Haiti 
and establish processing industries to 
provide all Haiti’s needs in vegetable 
oils, which are now imported. He 
promises to raise the standard of 
living and attack mass illiteracy. 

© Dr. Francois Duvalier, a medical 
man, sociologist and prolific writer, 
earned the title of “the invisible 
man” when he was in hiding to 
avoid imprisonment under Magloire. 
(Dejoie long played a leading role in 
Magloire’s Senate, though he was 
jailed in the last days of the old 
government.) Duvalier, generally re- 
garded as honest and sincere and re- 
spected for his ascetic style of living. 
has worked closely for years with 
U. S.-assisted health and economic 
aid programs. 

Duvalier makes honesty in govern- 
ment one of his chief planks. He 
promises to stress agricultural de- 
velopment by encouraging both indi- 
vidual farmers and farm cooperatives. 
By efficiency and integrity in gov- 
ernment, he hopes to attract domestic 
and foreign capital for industry, agri- 
culture and tourism, and to expedite 
larger U. S. aid. He proposes to ex- 
pand the school system and to have 
a single Creole alphabet and system 


of writing adopted in order to at- 
tack illiteracy. Duvalier is often de- 
picted as the heir of the ideals of 
President Dumarsais Estimé (1946- 
50), who stressed education and so- 
cial assistance for workers. 

© Clément Jumelle, a professional 
economist and statistician who once 
studied in the United States, was 
considered Magloire’s heir-apparent 
(he was his Finance Minister) until 
he broke with him. Jumelle claims he 
is the only candidate with an effec- 
tive organization, and he is also said 
to have strong support in the Army. 

Jumelle says he will cut Govern- 
ment spending, launch a “crash” pro- 
gram to liquidate adult and child il- 
literacy, and use credit to expand 
industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion. Jumelle radiates optimism, and 
denies that Haiti’s present economic 
situation is as disastrous in the wake 
of Magloire as his opponents claim. 
His enemies charge that Jumelle him- 
self was implicated in Magloire’s 
graft and that he hopes to become 
another Magloire. This, he denies. 

© Professor Daniel Fignole, who 
styles himself a “civilizer,” repre- 
sents a radical approach which has 
aroused much fear among Haiti’s up- 
per and middle classes. The heart of 
his campaign is a promise to improve 
the living standards of the poor. He 
is often described as a “rabble 
rouser” and accused of inciting 
hatred among the darker-skinned 
Haitians for the whites and mulattos, 
and for the wealthy in general. 

It is difficult to tell what is fact 
about Fignole and what is simply 
telejol. I tried to see him repeatedly, 
but he was continually out of town 
touring the provinces. It is obvious 
that he is running his campaign on a 
shoe-string, and it also seems clear 
that he has a substantial following 
among the lower classes in Port au 
Prince. 


HEN the campaign began with 
Justice Pierre-Louis as Pro- 
visional President, the ferment which 
had ousted Magloire continued. At 


the beginning of January, customs 





employes who had not been provide dent 
with overtime work went on strik joine 
demanding the same overtime aq iii 
more favored employes. Medical and On 
law students demonstrated in front "© 
of the National Palace and the Britis ™ 
Legation demanding that Magloir 
be expelled from Jamaica. Facult 
members in the medical and la 
schools walked out in protest agains 
demands from their students for post 
ponement of examinations. At the 
of January, employes of the Nation 
Bank struck in protest against t 
dismissal of 12 fellow-employes; t 
latter had demanded the ouster 
bank officials who, they said, werd 
involved in Magloire’s graft. Also i 
January, two bombs were set off bg%™ 
unidentified terrorists—one at t pt 
doors of the Legislative Palace. viabh 
These troubled events led to de 
mands by Dejoie and Duvalier tha 
Pierre-Louis resign. They back 
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their demand with a call for a geq™ 
eral strike, which brought abo e - 
8 


Pierre-Louis’s resignation on Feb 


ary 3. For four days, Haiti had n (3.51 
President at all. se 
Dejoie and Duvalier. who fo per t 


different reasons had agreed o etim 
ousting Pierre-Louis, fell out on th 
question of his successor. Dejoi 
favored the next senior Suprem 
Court justice, generally considered toget! 
“Dejoie man.” Duvalier and the oth popul 
five candidates for the Presidency” ™ 
opposed this. With the support of t whic! 
Port au Prince crowds, guided t 
some extent by Duvalier and Figno as 
the general strike was ended. - 
same forces prevailed on the legisl yr 
tors to elect a new Provisional Presi a 
dent from among their own num om 
Frank Sylvain. i : 
In this showdown, Dejoie turn - 
out to be isolated from the other cag °™! 
didates, from the legislature and fro a : 
the Army. Currently the storm cent © 
is Jumelle; there is strong feelin 
between him and Dejoie, and Duv 
lier and Fignole are trying to li 
him with the misdeeds of Magloi 
But Jumelle behaved cleverly in 
recent crisis and should not be un¢ 
rated. In any case, Provisional Pre 


crease 


hed 
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Jent Sylvain, whom the legislators en- 
- on ; oined from succeeding himself, faces 
rtime q) difficult times before the election. 
dical and’ ¢ of the great political weak- 
in front Mes reflected in the recent troubles 
he Britisal® Haiti’s lack of stable political par- 
ties. Voting becomes a popularity 
contest rather than a choice between 
Jprograms, and the President, when 
elected, lacks the organizational 
means of putting his plans through. 
umelle and Duvalier both promise to 
transform their followings into formal 
parties, while a Port au Prince dentist 
named Rigaud is attempting to organ- 
ize a “Haitian Democratic Alliance.” 
aid. werd eatties will probably emerge if the 
t. Also jgpresent freedom continues, but Haiti 
set off hyseems more likely to have many small 
parties than two or three large and 


provided 





Magloin 
. Facult 
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» Nation 
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e at t 

on viable ones. 

ad to da aa . 

alier tha PYOMTICAL organization is only 
. ian the smallest part of Haiti’s prob- 


or a ge lem. Occupying the western third of 
ht aboufite island of Hispaniola, the Republic 
in Februpt#8 both an area and a population 
5 hele 3.5 million) about twice that of Con- 
necticut. The birth rate is about 42 
per thousand, while the death rate is 
aul estimated at 30—four times higher 
ut on thg%an the Dominican Republic and 
Dejoi Cuba. Nevertheless, the rate of in- 
Supremf 7°48 in population is rapid. Taken 
sidered 48ether with the high density of 
‘the oth population, the mountainous nature 
residence! Much of the land, and the erosion 
ort of th “hich has been going on for decades, 
aided 1 the population increase keeps living 
1 Fignol standards pinned to the poverty level. 
ded Haiti’s living standards are very low 
even by Latin American standards. 


who fo 


re 


ie legisla 
nal Pres The vast bulk of Haitians are il- 
. numbeq “rate peasants, who live on small 


plots outside of any organized com- 
ie turnef Munities. About a quarter of the 
shee €0 children between 5 and 14 years of 
and from “8° are enrolled in some type of 
—— shool, but literacy in the Republic 
a a whole runs about 10 or 15 per 
q “nt. Agricultural productivity is low, 
and subsistence farming limits Haiti’s 
€xports. 
A social and race problem develops 
be und from the fact that there is a small 
nal Pre Middle class and an upper class whose 
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members live well by any standard. 
Many members of these classes come 
from the French-speaking “élite,” 
which is of mixed race and thorough- 
ly cosmopolitan in outlook. Inherent 
in this is the possibility of class ten- 
sions taking racial form; race feeling 
thus far has not existed apart from 
economic and social grievances. 

With such serious problems, one 
might think that Haiti is a land deep 
in gloom. Partly because of the warm 
climate perhaps, nothing could be 
farther from the truth. Haiti is 
probably a much happier land, as far 
as the mood of its people goes, than 
many far richer countries. People 
smile. The Haitian sense of humor is 
infectious and all-pervasive. The 
peasant girl with her immense market 
basket perched on her head walks 
jauntily with a gleam in her eye. 

More than this, there is a spirit of 
freedom—perhaps even anarchy— 
which runs deep. The present ferment 
certainly goes far beyond the ques- 
tion of the next President. Intellec- 
tuals, particularly writers, are elated 
at the current state of total civil liber- 
ty. They hope against hope that it 
can be preserved so they will have 
creative freedom in the future— 
not just for the sake of their art but 
so that Haiti’s urgent problems can 
be discussed in a free atmosphere. 

At the same time, however, the dis- 
turbances of the last two months have 
given rise to apprehension, particu- 
larly among the upper classes. This 
sentiment could easily lead to the 
emergence of a new “strong man” 
to take Magloire’s place and preserve 
public order—at the cost of political 
and cultural freedom. 

If freedom can be preserved, how- 
ever, Haiti’s economic future is not 
necessarily dismal. Perhaps its best 
hope lies in the development of the 
entire Caribbean as a playground; 
North American money could pour 
into Haiti from tourists first, and then 
spread out to finance all kinds of eco- 
nomic development. 

Culturally, Haiti has special possi- 
bilities. With its African background, 
deep French influence, and intimate 


ties with Latin America and with 
North America, it can make unique 
contributions. The beginnings are al- 
ready present—in art, in literature, 
in music. They can flourish rapidly if 
there is political liberty and a stable, 
growing economy. 

The United States can do much to 
help Haiti. Though in some other 
countries Washington is helpless to 
assist the development of democracy, 
in Haiti no government can long sur- 
vive without U.S. approval. Haitians 
are acutely conscious of this, but 
many of them wonder if the State De- 
partment really does prefer democ- 
racy to dictatorship in Latin America. 

The U.S. Ambassador in Port au 
Prince, Roy Tasco Davis, played what 
seems to have been a positive role in 
the events leading to Magloire’s fall. 
Davis declined to promise Magloire 
in advance that the U.S. would recog- 
nize a regime in which he kept power 
unconstitutionally. But in the more 
recent crisis the U.S. Embassy stuck 
its neck out on the touchy question 
of the succession to Pierre-Louis, and 
ended up—with Dejoie—on the low 
end of the seesaw. 

U.S. influence in Haiti is limited, 
of course, and can only be used with 
caution if it is to have significant re- 
sults. The State Department should 
not attempt to pick and choose among 
the Presidential candidates; that is a 
matter for the Haitian electorate. But 
by firmly throwing its weight behind 
the holding of a free and democratic 
election in April, the U.S. will be do- 
ing much to assure such an election. 
Subsequently, by using its influence 
with the new President on behalf of 
democratic institutions and by active- 
ly aiding him in the economic sphere, 
the U.S. can encourage a develop- 
ment which will mean much to Haiti 
—and perhaps to other countries as 
well. For although Haiti in the last 
three months has not quite been a 
“Caribbean Budapest,” it has cer- 
tainly been part of the recent world 
trend against dictatorship, of which 
the Hungarian Revolution and the 
overthrow of Perén in Argentina are 
just two aspects. 





CHOU EN-LAI: ‘PSYCHIATRIST’ 


ITH the recent visits of Chou En-lai to Moscow, 

Warsaw and Budapest and the subsidiary journey 
of a Chinese mission to Belgrade, China has for the first 
time taken an active part in the political affairs of Europe. 
These were no mere good-will tours or negotiations for 
treaties between China and European states. They were 
designed to straighten out the tangle in which relations 
between the Soviet Union, the ex-Cominform satellites 
and Yugoslavia had become involved as a result of last 
year's developments in Communist Europe. The Chinese 
leaders arrived on the scene as advisers and mediators. 
almost as psychiatrists assisting the victims of nervous 
breakdowns. 

The USSR undoubtedly gained from the support given 
to its position (within certain limits) by the representa- 
tives of the Chinese People’s Republic. But the latter were 
acceptable as counselors in Warsaw and Budapest just 
because they were not Russians, and because their country 
had already provided the principal model of non-Titoist 
“national Communism.” They were acceptable in Bel- 
grade because Communist China not only belongs to the 
Soviet orbit, but is also one of the “Bandung powers,” 
with which Yugoslavia is so anxious to be linked. 

That China should be called on to play such a part in 
the politics of Communist Europe has not been due to 
any increase of Chinese material strength and importance. 
Rather, it has been due to the fact that the Chinese Party 
leadership has borne no responsibility for the disarray 
into which the policies of Khrushchev and the Soviet gov- 
erniag “collective” have plunged the Communist world; 
it is thereby able to intervene with the advantage of an 
unblemished record. 

The Chinese Communists, converts to Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, have not only maintained the purity of the faith with 
unfailing zeal; on two major issues they can claim to 





CHINA 
INVADES 


Peking has laid down the line 


and the satellites 


EUROPE 


By G. F. Hudson 


have followed a Soviet leadership which was subsequently 
repudiated by Russia herself with disastrous conse- 


quences. Mao’s China sided unequivocally with Stalin 
against Tito after the break in 1948, and did everything 
possible to build up Stalin as the hero-leader of world 
Communism. Then Khrushchev first rehabilitated Tito 
unconditionally (thereby justifying a regime which re- 
ceived economic and military aid from the West and 
maintained neutrality between the international power 
blocs) and later denounced Stalin retrospectively as a 
monster (thereby destroying the myth of three decades 
of glorious and “correct” leadership which had become 
an essential part of Communist belief the world over). 
The catastrophic effect on Communist morale of these 


moves, both undertaken by the Soviet governing clique | 


without consultation with other Communist parties, has 
only now become fully apparent. In both cases, the Soviet 
Party has been compelled at least partially to retrace its 
steps, first by renewing the denunciation of Tito—though 


not yet in terms as virulent as those of the Stalin era—| 


and then by restoring Stalin as a true Marxist and enemy 
of imperialism. Whatever propaganda devices may be 
employed to explain away these vagaries, they have 
affected the general cause of Communism too deeply to 
be accepted as mere tactical shifts, and must have created 
in the minds of non-Soviet Communist leaders the gravest 
doubts of the competence of the Kremlin’s direction of 
affairs in the post-Stalin era. Since the beginning of the 
crisis in Eastern Europe, the way has thus been open for 
a great increase of influence for the largest of the non- 
Soviet party-states, China, over the international Com- 
munist movement. 

The Chinese Party was the better able to assert itself 
in this new role because its two top leaders, Mao Tse-tung 
himself and Liu Shao-chi, are both primarily intellectuals 
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_jn contrast to the boss-administrator type which has 
become predominant in Russia—and have therefore been 


loscow better qualified than the Soviet leaders to restate Leninist 
tellites' doctrine in a form adapted to meet current problems 
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affecting inter-Party relations. The lengthy exposition of 
the Chinese attitude published in the Chinese press at the 

end of December was an ideological statement far more 
| coherent and systematic than anything which has come 
| out of Moscow for a long time. It provided a directive for 
' Chou En-lai, who is himself an instrument rather than 
| an originator of policy, and a reading of it is sufficient to 
® show that he came to Europe with a definite program for 

the restoration of international Communist unity on a 
) new basis. 
The Chinese leaders recognize that it is impossible to 
restore the old centralized direction of the international 
movement from Moscow now that Stalin is dead and the 
3 Khrushchev leadership so much discredited. Nor indeed 

were the Chinese themselves ever willing to submit to the 
\ degree of Muscovite control which was imposed on the 

East European satellites, and they feel sympathy for the 

latter's aspirations for greater independence. But if the 

Communist world—both the parties which now govern 
* sovereign states and those operating in non-Communist 
countries—can no longer be held together by a common 
allegiance to a single personal will, some other way must 
be found of maintaining their unity. This can only be 
through a clear definition of principles which will un- 
lailingly distinguish genuine Communist parties from all 
others and bind them together in opposition to a common 
enemy. 


In a summary of the Chinese argument, these principles 
can be reduced to two. First of all, a Communist party 
must maintain without reservation the doctrine of the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” and its corollary, the 

“leading role” of the Communist party. This requirement 
, excludes every kind of “revisionism” tending toward 
| democratic liberty, toleration for opposition parties or 
| coalition with non-Communist parties on any basis other 
than complete domination. The second principle is that 
the “most important” characteristic of the contemporary 
world is the conflict between “imperialism” and “popular 
forces” and that, therefore, all Communist parties must 
stand together and, while retaining their autonomy, sub- 
ordinate their special interests to the general interest of 
| the international movement. Any party standing aside 
from the conflict or selfishly disrupting the international 

movement forfeits the right to call itself Communist. 
| _ If these tests are applied to recent developments in 
| Eastern Europe, it is clear that both Imre Nagy’s gov- 
érament in Hungary and Tito’s Yugoslavia stand con- 
demned. Nagy, under pressure of the popular insurrection. 
consented to changes in the order of the state which 
would have sacrificed the Communist party’s monopoly 
of power and opened the door to a multi-party “bour- 
ge0is” democracy; he was also prepared to withdraw 
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Hungary from the Warsaw Pact. This was surrender to 
“counter-revolution” and in Chinese Communist eyes 
fully justified the Russian intervention to depose Nagy 
and crush the insurgents. In Yugoslavia, there has been 
no such collapse of Communist one-party rule as there 
was in Hungary; the party dictatorship remains unim- 
paired and the recent condemnation of Milovan Dijilas 
underlined its determination to hold on to power. But 
Tito continues his policy of neutrality between the West- 
ern and Soviet blocs, accepts Western aid, and by insist- 
ing on the purging of “Stalinists” in other East European 
countries has been behaving in a manner which the Chi- 
nese regard as “disruptive” of the international move- 
ment. 

In the Communist camp, as circumscribed by the Chi- 
nese definitions, there is certainly no room for either a 
Nagy or a Tito. The Chinese have given their unreserved 
approval to the elimination of the Nagy faction in Hun- 
gary: on his visit to Budapest, Chou En-lai did not try 
to make contact with anyone outside the Kadar regime. 
Toward Tito the Chinese attitude, while critical, is not 
openly hostile; the Yugoslavs are still spoken of as “com- 
rades” and it is implied that they may yet be brought to 
see the error of their ways. But the Chinese views on the 
wickedness of neutrality for a Communist state—as dis- 
tinct from a non-Communist state, in which it may be a 
virtue—involve an emphatic condemnation of present 
Yugoslav policies. It is up to Tito to redeem himself by 
breaking off all ties with the West and aligning himself 
with the Warsaw Pact powers. If he fails to do this within 
a short time, Russo-Chinese denunciation of him is likely 
to become again as violent as it was in Stalin’s day. 

Gomulka’s Poland, on the other hand, remains on the 
right side of the fence as far as the Chinese are con- 
cerned. Its Communist party dictatorship (now consoli- 
dated by a carefully rigged election which many Western 
correspondents have insisted on describing as “free”) has 
been kept intact, and Poland in its fear of German claims 
to the Oder-Neisse territories continues to adhere to the 
Warsaw Pact. In their struggle to gain independence for 
themselves in their internal affairs, to obtain better terms 
of trade with Russia, and to restrict the scope of Soviet 
military forces on Polish territory, the Poles have only 
been claiming a status vis-a-vis Moscow which the Chinese 
have always insisted on for themselves, and the indica- 
tions are that Gomulka has all along enjoyed Chinese 
support as against the Natolin group of Soviet puppets. 

The Chinese have, on the other hand, been alarmed at 
the signs in Poland of revisionist and anti-Marxist tend- 
encies, particularly among the intelligentsia, similar to 
those which contributed to the collapse of Communist 
rule in Hungary. It seems that Chou would have liked to 
obtain from Gomulka a definitive declaration of condem- 
nation for the Hungarian rising and recognition of Soviet 
leadership in the Communist blec. But the joint statement 
issued on Chou’s departure from Poland contained 








neither of these items, and it is likely that Gomulka did 
not consider either of them safe to include on the eve of 
the election. He may well have been influenced, however, 
by Chou’s arguments to take a more global and less paro- 
chial view of the needs of the Communist cause. 

Chou’s public advocacy of Soviet leadership of the 
Communist camp calls for some explanation. It certainly 
does not mean a right of interference in the affairs of 
national Communist parties such as Stalin formerly exer- 
cised over the Cominform parties but was never in a 
position to enforce in China. The Chinese theoretically 
generalize their own relation to the Soviet Party; to this 
extent, they are on the side of the autonomists in the 
satellite countries against any moves to reassert old- 
fashioned Stalinist control. But the Chinese People’s 
Republic is a military ally of the Soviet Union just as the 
Warsaw Pact countries are, and the Chinese evidently 
think of the Communist camp primarily as a strategic 
coalition in which the leading position naturally belongs 
to Russia as the strongest single power. The Chinese 
Communists themselves are willing to accept Russian 
leadership in this sense. They are probably more con- 
vinced than many Eastern European Communists of the 
need for some kind of strategic high command for the 
Communist world, because the main conflicts affecting 
Peking—Korea, Formosa, Indo-China, American non- 
recognition, and exclusion from the United Nations—re- 
main unresolved. Europe has, by comparison, achieved 
a certain stability since the Berlin Blockade, so that 
European Communists tend to feel less urgency in stra- 
tegic considerations. 

The common cause of all Communists against imperi- 
alism should not, on the basis of Leninist theory, be a 
matter of dispute, but in practice there may be wide dif- 
ferences of outlook according to the degree of awareness 
of external tensions with non-Communist countries. In 
Eastern Europe, the condoning of Yugoslavia’s neutrality, 
the publicity given to the alleged Soviet efforts to reduce 
tension, the Geneva “summit” conference of 1955, and 
the absence of any clashes on the borders between the 
Western and Soviet blocs induced a state of mind in which 
there was no longer enough sense of danger from the 
capitalist world to divert attention from questions of liv- 
ing standards and grievances against the Soviet overlord. 
On the other hand, the Chinese Communists’ preoccupa- 
tion with their international position leads them to desire 
the maximum cohesion and solidarity in the Communist 
camp in order to give them diplomatic and, if necessary, 
military support. They wish, therefore, to consolidate the 
Communist bloc as much as they can. They were alarmed 
at the signs of its weakening and disintegration last year, 
and their message is to recall the Communists of Europe 
to the priority of the struggle against imperialism. to 
overcome domestic quarrels by reviving the ardors of 
revolutionary militancy. In effect, they have been preach- 
ing a return to the cold war, and their preaching has been 


effective because events have been bringing the cold war 


back in any case. The trend toward easier Soviet-Western 


relations, checked by the Soviet arming of Egypt, has 


been definitely reversed by the slaughter in Hungary. 
This situation is not unwelcome to Peking, for it means 
that Communist China is less likely to be left out in the 
cold through some modus vivendi reached between Russia 
and the Western democracies. 

In the internal affairs of European Communist states, 
too, China has been discreetly supporting more severely 
repressive measures against opposition. The December 
statement of China’s position declared that the Hun- 
garian uprising had been due partly to the Communist 
party’s failure to win the confidence of the workers— 
thereby joining in the condemnation of Rakosi and Geré 
as scapegoats—but partly also to its failure to take suff- 
ciently energetic measures against counter-revolutionaries, 
so that they were able to re-emerge into the open at the 


first opportunity. The inference from this is that the | 


Eastern European Communist states should in the future 
be much more ruthless in crushing all elements of dis- 
affection or dissent. In urging this, the Chinese Commu- 
nists can proudly point to their own record of mass terror 
and liquidation, which is well up to Russian standards of 
the Stalin era and far ahead of anything which has so 
far been seen in Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia or East 
Germany. Perhaps Chinese experts will now be made 
available to advise the unduly soft rulers of these 
countries on how to govern. 

Peking’s stand on the Hungarian crisis has been a 
great disappointment to those who saw Communist China 
as an influence for “liberalization” of the Communist 
system. Peking does not stand for any softening or loos- 
ening of the system, whether in its domestic or in its 
international aspects; on the contrary, the rulers of China 
are the exponents of Leninism in its most fanatical and 
uncompromising form. They are capable of tactical 
maneuvers, of retreats under pressure, and of occasional 
concessions which involve no real change of objective. 
But they are sternly set against any tampering with the 
foundations of the faith, and they have a stomach for 
utterly ruthless terror from which many European Com- 
munists are apt to shrink. During the last three years. 
they have undoubtedly preserved the purity of the faith 
more zealously than the Russian leaders, and today the 
Chinese Communists can speak with authority and the 
consciousness of an unsullied record. It is from Europe 
that they have derived their new religion, but now it is 
for them to put Europe right, to correct the errors of 


those who have gone astray and to strengthen the will of | 


those who are irresolute. So far, it is only within the 
Communist orbit that Mao Tse-tung’s China is thus 
active, but the geographical enlargement of its sphere 
of political interest is of still wider application. China 
aspires to be not merely an Asian but a world power, 
with a voice in the affairs of every part of the globe. 
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MAY BE wrong, but it seems to me 

that Howard Fast’s desertion of 
the Communist party has exceptional 
significance. In the first place, the 
man really has talent. In recent years 
there has hardly been another writer 
representing Communism who came 
near being his equal. Much of his 
work has been in the field of Ameri- 
can history, and because of my own 
interest in this area I have always 
read his books with 


attention. 


exceptional 


I am conscious, of course, of the 
distortions which have resulted from 
the man’s faith in Communism, but 
in spite of all that he has had a deep 
feeling for our national growth which 
is good and sound. Whenever I have 
read a book of his, I have felt sorry 
that he was a Communist and have 
cherished the hope that he would cut 
loose from that crippling dogmatism. 
When I saw in the Times the other 
morning that this had actually hap- 
pened, that Howard Fast had “dis- 
associated” himself from the Com- 
munist party, this seemed to me an 
important event. 

It is important, in the first place. 
because Mr. Fast is still a young man 
and has a lot of good work before 
him. We need writers like him who 
have an understanding of our history 
and a gift for spreading it before our 
young people in lively and interest- 
ing words. I am, of course. taking a 
number of things for granted. One 
of them is that this man, who has 
been a conspicuous Communist for 
fifteen years, can tear himself loose 
from Marxism-Leninism and write 
what he sees and thinks in straight- 
forward terms. 
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The Future Work 
Of Howard Fast 


Whether he can do that remains to 
be seen. Our experience with re- 
formed Communists is not too en- 
couraging. Some of the most gifted 
writers who have left their ranks have 
gone over to the anti-Marxian, anti- 
liberal, anti-progressive, anti-intelli- 
gence, pro-reactionary side. Instead 
of furnishing help in the fight against 
Communism, they have actually 
helped the Communists by furnishing 
them easy marks to shoot at. Many 
others have sunk into the murky 
underworld of holier-than-thou splin- 
ter groups. where their talents are de- 
voted to the production of theological 
lucubrations which nobody reads. 
Relatively few come out of Commu- 
nism and take their place in society 
as normal, unscathed, untwisted hu- 
man beings. 

I have two reasons for thinking 
that Howard Fast’s recent “disassoci- 
ation” may have a happier result. In 
the first place, Mr. Fast’s novels have 
not been as deeply perverted by the 
class view of society as have those of 
the regular school of “proletarian” 
authors. He was never completely 
Marxian. Human nature has always 
shone through. In his novels, you 
can often go on for page after page 
—sometimes for whole chapters— 
and forget that you are reading the 
work of a man who is—or was—the 
darling of the Daily Worker. Then. 
suddenly, there will jump from the 
page the class judgment, the Marxian 
quirk. But this thing is not basic. It 
has not perverted the whole work. It 
has the whole 
man. 

In Silas Timberman, the picture of 
the college students and faculty mem- 


never taken over 


bers is honest and human. The Con- 
gressional probe and Washington 
trial are done to the life. In Sparta- 
cus, both the slaves and the aristo- 
crats are pictured as real human be- 
ings with mingled good and evil 
traits. Citizen Tom Paine seems to me 
to have suffered more than Mr. Fast’s 
other works from his orthodoxy. His 
constant effort to present the friend 
of Jefferson and Washington as a 
dirty bum seems a curiously unfor- 
tunate effect of the “proletarian” doc- 
trine. But in books like The Last 
Frontier the author is writing good 
history in a way which is practically 
unperverted by dogma. 

My second reason for being opti- 
mistic about Howard Fast’s future 
un-Communist (if not anti-Commu- 
nist) career is the character of the 
statement in which he has announced 
his change of allegiance. I don’t think 
he goes far enough. He professes not 
to be ashamed of what he has done. 
In his books there is the frequent 
implication that things are better in 
Russia than they are here. In his 
statement to the Times, he says that 
Khrushchev’s speech ended all that. 
I should think that he would at least 
regret having been so long blinded to 
conditions in the Soviet Union which 
were fully and convincingly reported 
by American journalists. A man who 
for fifteen years has refused to look 
at what was before his eyes has some 
explaining to do. 

But, despite its shortcomings, Mr. 
Fast’s confession has its good points. 
He definitely proclaims that he no 
longer considers himself a Commu- 
nist. He thinks of himself as a fighter 
against war, Negro oppression, anti- 
Semitism and social injustice in gen- 
eral. The implication is that he will 
continue to oppose these evils, that 
he will function as a reformer, a lib- 
eral. It will be fine if he can for- 
swear being a sectarian of any sort 
and play his part as a good human 
being, a forward-looking American 
citizen. It is a big jump, from Marx- 
ism to American liberalism, and few 
there are who have made it. Perhaps 
Howard Fast will succeed. 











With membership down below 10,000, 
the party failed to settle major policy disputes 
at recent sessions in New York 


U.S. Communists 
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By Walter K. Lewis 
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Walter K. Lewis, an old New Leaver contributor, 
has specialized in covering the activities of Com- 
munist, Fascist and other anti-democratic groups. 
His attendance at the recent Communist con- 
vention’s press briefings, study of party litera- 
ture, and numerous contacts among the dele- 
gates and observers enabled him to obtain 
considerable material not reported elsewhere. 





bog: hidden from public view. 


the Communist Party, U.S.A, yy 
held its 16th convention (February %y 

9-12) at Chateau Gardens, an aban. | 
doned church near New York’s skid | a 
row. In fact, the main issues were wii 

hammered out in secret sessions | 
which began three days before the | F 
convention, held on the sixth and sev- | = si 
enth floors of the National Theater er 
Building and in special rooms at a met 
nearby hall. The final conflicts were rs 
parties 


resolved at a pre-dawn meeting on | b 
February 12, in which Steve Nelson, | Weiss 
head of the Pittsburgh Communists, } ,. . _ 


> “int 
brought together the chief antago- oe 


nists: “Stalinist” William Z. Foster, | rien 
veteran Party chairman, and “anti- | Tail 
Stalinist” John Gates, editor of the | which 
Daily Worker. At this meeting, the Soviet 


composition of a caretaker commit- } * wil 

tee for the party was decided. tt 
The most valid surprise of the con- |. « 

vention was the announcement that 


Party headquarters would be moved a 
from New York to Chicago in order to att 
“to be near the heartland of Ameri- Both 
ca’s industrial centers.” When Simon centic 
W. Gerson, the Party’s propaganda ae | 
minister, made the announcement, his pa 
trembling hands and voice made it pt 
evident that he, too, had been taken It 
by surprise. The decision had been oa 
made behind the platform by Party 

= ‘ press 
Secretary Eugene Dennis, Claude ae 
Lightfoot, George Blake Charney and oa] 
Fred Fine. Adopted unanimously, allow 
this decision was most popular with pecif 
the New York delegation, since it re } |.) 


lieved it of the financial obligation 
to support both the state and the a 
national organization. Civil 
Gerson told the press at one point 
that there were 298 delegates, 28 
alternates and 165 observers present, | 
Mig 
representing 34 states. Later the num- | |. 
ber of states was scaled down to 25, 
and a breakdown by sex of the dele’ |p 
gates (209 men, 78 women) added 


ers 
up to only 287 delegates. Witnesses | 4, 
also revealed that there were far thre 
fewer than 165 observers, too. In any par 


case, from data unwittingly revealed But 
on the floor, it was clear that the dele- Par 
gates represented no more than 8,500 | ), 
or—at the very most—10,000 dues- } 4, 
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C view, 


USA paying Party members. Compared 
“| vith the estimate of 20,000-25,000 
bruary made a few years ago by the Federal 
: shes Bureau of Investigation, the conven- 
: be ‘tion revealed the Party’s serious 
cule | losses in the post-Stalin era. , 
| The convention received official 
a oT greetings from most of the other 
- Sv" | Communist parties around the world, 
— with the significant exception of the 
: a *| Polish, Yugoslav and Hungarian 
rhs} parties. In adopting the report (draft- 
Na ae by educational director Max 
er | Weiss) which said the Party would 
a | ‘interpret and apply” Marxism- 
oe | Leninism according to its own lights, 
: — | the Party ignored a long letter from 
. hy ! French Communist Jacques Duclos 
OF the | which stressed the leading role of the 
nb» te | Soviet CP. (More than a decade ago, 
mead | it will be recalled, a similar letter 
em from Duclos led the Party to oust 
| its “right-deviationist” leader, Earl 
nt that Browder.) Nevertheless, none of the 
i delegates or factions felt any desire 
pre to attack the Soviet Union head-on. 
Simon Both Gates and Foster, after the con- 
a vention, said it had resolved impor- 
fey lant issues; in fact nothing was re- 
*. | solved by the truce which Nelson 
_— , arranged. 
Pe It was difficult to keep close tabs 
Party | the internal struggle because the 
Claude | 8 2 this “open” convention was 
wn barred from the floor and restricted 
hie toa press room. The Communists did 
> ol allow the Reverend A. J. Muste of the 
hae pacifist Fellowship of Reconciliation 
igation to bring a group of neutral observers, 
nd the | mone them attorneys Carl Rachlin 
and Lester Migdal of the New York 
seal Civil Liberties Union. Rachlin has a 
os. 28 long record of combating Commu- 
ial nists in the labor movement, while 
sae Migdal was active in the anti-Commu- 
to 25. nist fight in the American Veterans 
A Committee several years ago. 
added Rachlin, Migdal and other observ- 
oe A felt that the Party, despite its re- 
a duced numbers, still represented a 
GR: threat to democratic institutions— 
all ed particularly to liberal organizations. 
ode | But they also felt strongly that the 
8,500 | Party had lost its youth. (This could 
. aon be confirmed by anyone standing on 
the streets and watching the delegates 
Leader 
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come and go; they were middle-aged, 
indeed.) Roosevelt Ward Jr., himself 
a youth leader, and Herber Signer, 
another Daily Worker writer, admit- 
ted that the Labor Youth League, suc- 
cessor of the wartime American 
Youth for Democracy and the pre- 
war Young Communist League, was 
being liquidated. “Frankly,” Ward 
said, “our youth just bolted us.” 

Out of weakness, then, rather than 
strength, the Communists are wooing 
American “Social Democrats” with 
the slogan: “We strive for their co- 
operation, not liquidation.” By “So- 
cial Democrats” the Party has in 
mind such progressive labor leaders 
as David Dubinsky and Walter 
Reuther, and the liberals roughly or- 
ganized in Americans for Democratic 
Action. The directed 
special emphasis to the Negro ques- 
tion in their declaration of princi- 
ples, and Carl Rachlin reported that 
a major effort to infiltrate the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People and the Na- 
tional Urban League should be 
anticipated. 

Despite its many expressions of 
sympathy for minorities, the Party, 
through Gerson, refused to reveal the 
names of those candidates who had 
failed of election to the new National 
Committee. These results showed that 
Herbert Aptheker, long considered 
the Party’s ideologist on minority 
questions, fell 35 votes short of elec- 
tion, and Jesus Colon, its Puerto 
Rican organizer, fell short by 15. An 
even greater shock, however, was the 
defeat of Betty Gannett, long a work- 
er in the minority vineyards, whom 
the Party had been building up as a 
latter-day Joan of Arc; she fell short 
by 68 votes. 

The balloting for the National 
Committee also witnessed a deadlock 
between the Foster group and its 
opponents. When George Blake Char- 
ney received 11524 votes to obtain 
the 20th and last mandate, and Jesus 
Ramon received 11514, Foster moved 
that a 21st seat be created for Ramon. 
The latter, Foster believed, would 
help reduce the preponderance of New 


Communists 


York rebels on the new committee. 
A violent debate ensued, but the mat- 
ter was finally turned over to the new 
National Committee. 

Although the Communist party is 
like an iceberg in that so little is ex- 
posed to public view, it appears that 
neither Foster nor Gates will win the 
ultimate struggle for power. Foster 
may be made Honorary Chairman 
within the month, and Gates may 
well be replaced as Daily Worker edi- 
tor at the same time. Nor is Eugene 
Dennis a permanent fixture as Party 
Secretary. From the switch of head- 
quarters to Chicago, as well as other 
factors, it seems probable that Claude 
Lightfoot of Illinois will emerge as 
the new Communist leader. The trans- 
fer to Chicago takes the Party appa. 
ratus out of the reach of the New 
York group led by Gates, Gerson and 
Weiss, and at the same time will ease 
the organizational grip now held by 
Foster and Benjamin Davis. 

As far as policies are concerned. 
the “road to American socialism” 
heralded by Gates seems illusory. The 
Soviet Union will continue to be the 
ideological beacon, with the Ameri- 
can party free only to interpret the 
local implications of Soviet policy. 
It was amusing that both Dmitri 
Shepilov and the convention’s resolu- 
tions committee reported simultane- 
ously that war under imperialism was 
no longer to be considered inevitable. 

The real key to the political tone 
of the convention lay in a seemingly 
small incident which was never re- 
ported to the daily press. Delegates 
close to the Morning Freitheit, Yid- 
dish-language edition of the Daily 
W orker, introduced a motion to con- 
demn the Soviet assault on Jewish 
culture (which included the liquida- 
tion of scores of Jewish writers as 
well as Jewish institutions). In the 
interest of “Party unity,” the motion 
was quashed in the resolutions com- 
mittee. Since the same considera- 
tion had led U.S. Communists to ap- 
plaud the worst horrors of the Stalin 
era, it is difficult to see any signifi- 
cant change in the Party’s essence as 
a result of the 16th convention. 
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The Filter-Tip Cigarette Hoax 


NCE THE wooden Indian who 
O used to stand in front of the 
tobacco shop holding an open box of 
cigars was the only testimonial-giver 
for the tobacco industry. He was Big- 
Chief-Me-Smoke-’Em, carved from 
life. Today, the grinning image of 
the Testimonial Liar, who is bought 
on the hoof, has taken his place and 
moved into the family living room 
via the television screen. He’s the 
baseball hero who trains on cigarettes 
instead of wheaties; he’s the news- 
caster, the quizmaster, and the stage 
star who blows clouds of smoke in 
your face and fills the air with the 
strumpet cry of “pleasure” for sale. 

Tobacco apologists say that public 
intelligence separates the false from 
the true in cigarette claims. Some of 
the material used, they argue in the 
advertising man’s lingo, is merely 
“smearing it on the cat to see if she 
licks it off.” They tell the tobacco 
tycoons not to worry about damag- 
ing the public psyche or stunting the 
individual’s capacity for judgment— 
their advertising is not that effective. 

But the cigarette manufacturer 
who uses these “findings” to protect 
himself from attack secretly snickers 
at the pap poured out by industrial 
“psychologists.” He knows the ciga- 
rette addict’s desire to justify a habit 
which he inwardly recognizes as 
harmful. He knows the smoker’s ea- 
gerness to believe every fake testi- 
monial, every false “medical claim” 
that helps to anesthetize his fears. 

Indeed, it is the ease with which 
the habitual smoker can be gulled 





Roy Norr has written for numerous 
publications, including Reader’s Di- 
gest, the Progressive and Christian 
Herald. He publishes a newsletter 
on smoking and health in New York. 
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that has encouraged leaders in the 
industry to embark on their latest ad- 
venture, the great filter-tip hoax. The 
race now on is to see which company 
can produce the least effective filter, 
so that the “full, rich tobacco taste” 
can come through unmolested—a fil- 
ter tip, incidentally, that will pass lots 
of nicotine and tars to keep the 
smoker chained to his habit. 

How an industry, whose dubious 
distinction is that its relations with 
its customers are until death do them 
part, is selling false “health protec- 
tion” with filters that don’t filter is a 
fascinating story of advertising suc- 
cess. Remember these advertising 
claims of a few seasons ago? 

“No other filter tip takes out so 
much nicotine and tars.” 

“For the greatest health protection 
in cigarette history.” 

“Filters out so much harmful 
smoke that it also filters out the 
worry in every puff.” 

Having thus conditioned his vic- 
tims to respond to “filtration” with 
the same gullibility with which they 
accept the assurance of “health pro- 
tection,” the cigarette slickster now 
proceeds to massive affirmation of 
his advertising. Now we hear: 

“High filtration to help you keep 
your smoking moderate.” 

“Real filtration.” 

“Effective filtration.” 

Note that the “meat” is no longer 
there. Gone are the specific claims of 
nicotine and tar removal, which the 
advertiser might be forced to make 
good. Yet, the huckster knows that 
“real” filtration, “effective” filtration 
can mean only one thing to the prop- 
erly scared smoker: minimum health 
risk from the nicotine and tar in ciga- 
rettes. But there is no evidence, ac- 
cording to the findings of the Ameri- 





can Medical Association, that the re- 
duction of nicotine and tar by pres. 
ent-type filters has any physiological 
significance. Asked whether filters 
help, the eminent cancer surgeon Dr. 
Alton Ochsner, of the Ochsner Clinic 
in New Orleans, answered: “Yes—to 
sell cigarettes.” 

Early this year, the British Medi- 
cal Journal, voice of the British Med- 
ical Association, published a leading 
article by Dr. E. L. Wynder of the 
Sloan-Kettering Institute here, which 
has attracted wide medical attention. 
“In the United States,” Dr. Wynder 
wrote, “some tobacco companies have 
taken advantage of the public’s de- 
sire for filter cigarettes and its equal 
wish for good tobacco flavor by mar- 
keting ineffective fil- 
ters.” He predicted that sooner or 


increasingly 


later legislation would compel ciga- 
rette manufacturers to state in per- 
centage terms—presumably on each 
package—just what the filters filter 
out. The removal of about 40 per cent 
of the nicotine and tar from a given 
cigarette, he believed, could be a 
partial solution to the serious health 
hazard posed by excessive smoking— 
provided, among other things. that 
the “tobacco selection, cut or pack- 
ing is not altered in such a way as to 
yield increasingly more tar.” 

This brings up another problem. 
It is well known that inferior tobac- 
cos are being increasingly used in 
filter cigarettes. Our cigarette manu- 
facturers have discovered, it is te 
ported in the tobacco trade. “that a 
darker, heavier-bodied, stronger leaf 
is best for filter cigarettes. Some fla 
vor apparently is lost as the smoke 
passes through the filter.” 

The panic rush for filter tips is suf- 
ficient answer to the industry’s boasts 
that the “health scare” has been for- 
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gotten. The production of filter ciga- 

rites has gone from barely 2 per 

cet a few years ago to about 40 per 
eat at present, and it is still rising. 

It would seem that the least the 
}amoker could expect from our health 
dficials in Washington—“the peo- 
ple’s physicians,” they call them- 
vlves—is that they demand legisla- 
tion declaring tobacco the drug that 
itis and placing it under the author- 
ity of the Pure Food and Drug Act. 

Salt is neither the poisonous alka- 
id that nicotine is, nor the equally 
noxious substance that tobacco tar 
| is. But when some food processors, 
lnoting the growing medical opinion 
| against too much salt in the diet for 
vascular and heart patients, rushed 
into the market with “salt-free,” 
“medium-low” and similar foods, 
they were pulled up at once and made 
to label their products with the exact 
percentage of salt contained. 

In the strictest scientific sense, con- 
dusive proof may never come of the 
act role played by smoking in the 
wrrifying spread of lung cancer. But 
mough is known for an enlightened 
tate like Sweden to cease all tobacco 
advertising in the interest of youth. 
There, too, the tobacco monopoly has 
ofered a prize of $2,200 for the best 
essay on how to control smoking 
among youth, and the Government 
has undertaken to see that the nature 
and effect of tobacco are taught in 
the schools. 

In England, in view of the present 
health emergency. no cigarette adver- 
lising is accepted on either TV or 
radio. Moreover, on the recommen- 
dation of the Standing Medical Ad- 
visory Committee, the most respon- 
ble medical committee there, the 
British Minister of Health last sum- 
mer spoke out before Parliament on 
the issue of smoking and cancer. 
‘Two known cancer-producing agents 
have been identified in tobacco,” he 
anounced. Statistically, the associa- 
tion between cigarette smoking and 
the incidence of lung cancer is now 
“incontrovertible,” he added. 

In this country, the Public Health 

ice has yet to make any effort to 
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warn our youth on this menace. It 
apparently prefers to give poison, not 
people, the benefit of its scientific 
“doubt.” 

What is clearly beyond doubt is 
that: 

© Nothing but good could come 
from cigarette abstinence—freedom 
from Throat, Smoker’s 
Cough, Smoker’s Asthma, Smoker’s 
Larynx, Smoker’s Pharynx, Smoker’s 
Heart. 

© At least 16 investigations, made 
in seven different countries and cov- 
ering many thousands of lung-cancer 
cases, point to the inexorable conclu- 


Smoker’s 


sion that the relative risk of develop- 
ing lung cancer rises in proportion to 
the amount of tobacco smoked. 

© If the massive study conducted 
by the American Cancer Society is 
to be accepted, the risk of getting 
this deadly disease for a person who 
smokes 40 cigarettes a day is 70 
times greater than for a non-smoker. 

© By the appraisal of the greatest 
cancer institutions and the leading 
medical journals here and abroad, 
the weight of evidence—statistical, 
experimental, chemical—is so great 
as to call for stern warnings to adult 
smokers and a campaign of education 
directed at youth. 

Professor Evarts A. Graham, inter- 
national cancer authority, believes 
that the evidence already is stronger 





‘UNTIL DEATH DO THEM PART’ 


than the proof that vaccination pro- 
tects against smallpox—‘“and only 
screwballs doubt that.” 

Prevention—prevention of pre- 
ventable cancers of the respiratory 
tract—remains the best hope of 
thwarting the merciless killer which, 
according to the latest British medi- 
cal opinion, will strike one victim in 
every family there “very soon.” For 
our own country, Dr. Ochsner com- 
putes that by 1970 one out of every 
eight American men will have cancer 
of the lung unless preventive meas- 
ures are taken. 

An even greater challenge to hu- 
man survival than cancer is heart 
disease, which kills more people un- 
der 65 than the next five causes of 
death combined. It is largely another 
term for vascular ills—“one of the 
major health problems of our times,” 
as President Eisenhower put it. The 
classic statement of the effect of to- 
bacco on the cardiovascular system 
remains the one made in 1952 by 
Professor Grace M. Roth of the Mayo 
Foundation for Medical Education 
and Research: 
als, the usual vascular effect produced 
by the smoking of tobacco is a rise 
in the blood pressure and pulse rate, 
with simultaneous constriction of the 
peripheral blood vessels.” No medical 
authority today dissents from this 
statement. 

An editorial in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association 
(1955) finds: “There now seems to 
be definite evidence that smoking, 
even though it may not directly af- 
fect the coronary arteries, can have 
a damaging effect on the myocar- 
dium”—the heart muscle itself. Dr. 
Paul Dudley White, President Eisen- 
hower’s heart consultant, has said: 
“Tobacco is a noxious weed and an 
unnecessary source of irritation to 
people’s stomachs, lungs, blood pres- 
sure and cardiac rhythm.” And Dr. 
Walter C. Alvarez, Senior Consultant 
in Medicine to the Mayo Clinic, 
makes no bones about how the issue 
has been confused by smoking medi- 
cos: “I remember some of my close 
friends in the medical profession who 


“In normal individu- 








knew all the dangers of the excessive 
use of tobacco and yet went on with 
their chain-smoking until in their 
early fifties they dropped dead with 
a coronary attack.” 

Space does not permit discussion 
of many other developments of to- 
bacco abuse noted in recent medical 
literature. Not the least is nicotine 
amblyopia—often a sudden stroke of 


The Jewish Community 


DaLLas 
UT ON THE northern edge of 
Dallas, a new temple has been 
dedicated to Judaism. It is Temple 
Emanu-el, a synagogue that ranks 
with the most impressive houses of 
worship in the United States. For 
the 17,000 Jews who form an integral 
part of the 650,000 people of Dallas, 
the dedication of Temple Emanu-el 
is also an affirmation of the vital 
role Jewry has played in the develop- 
ment of the Southwest. From the time 
Samuel Isaacks came here with Ste- 
phen F. Austin’s Old Three Hundred 
colonists to settle on the Brazos River 
in 1821, Texas Jews have had an 
important part in developing the re- 
gion into an independent republic 
and now into one of the leading states 
of the Union. They have been pio- 
neers, patriots and participants in 
every phase of economic, social, po- 
litical, cultural and religious life. 
The 17,000 Jews of Big D are 
mostly descendants of the early set- 
tlers, who grew up with Texas and 
never were forced to huddle to- 
gether in segregated ghettos. Temple 
Emanu-el itself grew from a small 
organization of 11 Dallas Jews who 
came together in 1872 to organize 
charity and conduct High Holy Day 
services. By 1876, it had become the 
Jewish congregation Emanu-el, with 
32 families. Today, there are 1,500 
families in Emanu-el, making it one 
of the country’s leading Reform con- 
gregations. 
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due to the constrictive 
action of tobacco on the blood ves- 
sels in the eye. How many thousands 
have been crushed into a pulp in road 
accidents due to such failure of vision 
will never be known. And it is only 
now that Air Force doctors are be- 
ginning to warn pilots that smoking 
can cause a spasm of the blood ves- 
sels in the eye, which no doubt is the 


blindness 


By Bicknell Eubanks 


While important in a religious 
sense, the erection of the Temple also 
reflects the Southwesterners’ com- 
parative freedom from anti-Semitism. 
Playing no small part in this appre- 
ciation of Judaism’s role in develop- 
ing the Southwest is the outgoing 
spirit of Texas Jewry. This was ex- 
emplified in the dedication of Temple 
Emanu-el not only to the congrega- 
tion and Judaism as a whole, but to 
the entire city of Dallas. 

“That’s how the congregation’s 
thinking goes,” explains Emanu-el’s 
Rabbi Levi Olan, who is one of 
Dallas’s leading religious and civic 
thinkers. “They think of themselves 
as a natural part of the larger com- 
munity.” Rabbi Olan himself is a 
vital link in the community spirit of 
Dallas. His weekly radio broadcasts 
have drawn an audience of thousands 
of Texans of all faiths and beliefs. 

The universality of thinking that is 
typical of Texas Jewry was spotlight- 
ed in the Sunday ceremonies that 
marked the official opening of the 
Temple. Dr. Umphrey Lee, Chancel- 
lor of Southern Methodist University, 
accepted the Sunday dedication. He 
said: “You are contributing to the 
world about you when you worship. 
...A praying temple is a great addi- 
tion to the well-being of the common- 
wealth.” 

The Temple cost its congregation 
about $2 million. It is built on one 
of the most valuable parcels of real 
estate in the rapidly growing city— 


explanation of many “mysterious” 


crashes. 

Over the pilots’ room of one of our 
jet-interceptor bases hangs this sign: 
“What you don’t know won’t hurt 
you—it will kill you.” Yet, our ciga. 
rette industry not only stifles the 
truth in its ubiquitous advertising but 
feeds us lies about the pleasure and 
safety of smoking. 


in Texas 


right in the heart of its important 
north side. Texas Judaism has given 
leadership to the region ever since 
Isaacks helped Austin and Adolphus 
Stern took part in the Fredonian 
Rebellion in 1826, a forerunner of 
the Texas Revolution. Among the 
leaders of Dallas Jewry are Stanley 
Marcus, head of the famed Neiman- 
Marcus Department Store; Lawrence 
Pollock, a paper maker; and Fred 
Florence, president of the Dallas Re- 
public National Bank and also presi- 
dent of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. 

The integration of Jewish contri- 
butions to Texas and Southwestern 
development is also exemplified by 
Fred Florence, whose contributions. 
financially and otherwise, have helped 
to make SMU, a leading Methodist 
university, one of the great educa- 
tional institutions of the region. 
Florence Hall, named for the banker. 
is a part of the SMU Legal Center. 
which is rapidly assuming a top-rank- 
ing place in hemispheric law develop- 
ment. 

In a period when racial and reli- 
gious differences form a basis for 
cultural, economic and political an- 
tipathies, the situation here is pat- 
ticularly encouraging. Southwestern 
Jewry has within it the seeds of 4 
leavening influence on the current 
struggle of conscience with cultural 
mores over school desegregation and 
other problems that are tearing the 
South apart. 
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Integration in St. Louis 


By Richard Rose 


St. Louis 
HE MORE progress St. Louis 
Tinakes in the field of race rela- 
tions, the more complex and deep- 
rooted are the problems faced in this 
conservative metropolitan home of 
250,000 Negroes and 1.2 million 
whites. 

Change has not come quickly or 
wcidentally. It has been greatly ac- 
celerated by the full-time efforts of 
a hard core of social workers with 
groups such as the Urban League, 
the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, and the Jewish Com- 
munity Relations Council. The large 
Catholic element in St. Louis has fol- 
lowed the lead of Archbishop Joseph 
E. Ritter, who desegregated paro- 
chial schools in 1947, thus affecting 
those least likely to be reached by 
many race relations organizations. 
Through pressure, conciliation and 
planning, the efforts of the private 
groups cited have been models of 
that “deliberate speed” which the 
Supreme Court enjoined eight years 
after they began laying the ground- 
work for successful school desegrega- 
tion here. 

Brotherhood Week in St. Louis 
(February 17-23) was a time for 
stocktaking by those interested in 
pushing this river city farther and 
farther North. Here is the picture 
that emerged: 

Schools: While there have been no 
fareups of racial violence in the 
thools, teachers face trying class- 
oom situations. In many desegre- 
gated schools, teachers struggling to 
help both urban and rural whites sud- 
denly had poorly prepared groups of 
than and rural Negroes added to 
their classes. Besides the varying 
levels of abilities and incentives 
which these children have, there are 
problems of ethical and cultural ad- 
justments. Teachers must strive to 
“ta good example for many children 
‘0 whom dope peddling, juvenile 
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theft and illegitimacy are not un- 
familiar facts of life. 

Of course, such disparities between 
students of all races have long exist- 
ed. But now they are no longer hid- 
den, and gaps within individual class- 
rooms are bigger. Social workers here 
have no quick or certain cures to 
offer. Success in this new “melting- 
pot” process will only be won, or 
lost, by hundreds of teachers working 
with hundreds of slightly varying 
classroom situations. 

Housing: Court orders have also 
ended segregation in public housing. 
One sociologist has found that “This 
creates new problems, since public 
housing projects are generally filled 
with those from the lowest socio- 
economic groups. Whites form stereo- 
types of Negroes from their under- 
privileged colored neighbors. Ne- 
groes can similarly make unfavorable 
generalizations about whites on the 
basis of their observations there. 
Both, of course, are blind to the 
faults of those in their own race.” 

Families with multiple social prob- 
lems are usually the ones responsible 
for unflattering inferences. The St. 
Louis Housing Authority is begin- 
ning to bring aid to these people in 
spite of limited resources. It is fer- 
vently hoping, too, that city and pri- 
vate agencies will co-ordinate activi- 
ties to make a mass attack upon their 
tenants’ problems. 

In private housing, the West End 
Community Conference has started 
an aggressive campaign to maintain 
good housing standards in its neigh- 
borhood, developed about the time of 
the 1904 World’s Fair here. White 
home-owners were worried about in- 
creased zoning violations and panic 
selling in the face of an in-migration 
of Negroes. The Conference has stim- 
ulated the city to appropriate money 
for improving regulation. 
Conference-sponsored activities which 
bring together whites and their new 


zoning 


Negro neighbors have cut down 
panic selling. Conference leaders 
have some hope the two newspapers 
will eliminate segregated listings of 
real estate property, but little hope 
that the St. Louis Real Estate Board 
will withdraw its opposition to open- 
ing new neighborhoods to Negroes. 

Jobs: Negroes are no longer con- 
fined to domestic and unskilled oc- 
cupations. Typical of a new problem 
is that faced by McDonnell Aircraft 
Corporation—a shortage of skilled 
Negro workers. Its personnel direc- 
tor finds Negro technicians and engi- 
neers even more scarce than white 
ones. Segregated schools and employ- 
ment policies had killed the incentive 
of Negro youths to follow an engi- 
neering bent. Since few Negroes have 
yet qualified for jobs, an appearance 
of “Jim Crow” policy remains and 
may be dampening incentive for an 
engineering career among Negro 
youths. Increasing Negro attendance 
at unsegregated schools and simple 
economic incentives will probably 
have major effects upon this problem. 

Politics: A bill to make discrimi- 
nation in public places illegal has 
several times been rejected by the 
Board of Aldermen. Unwritten rules 
are rigid but confusing. For exam- 
ple, a Negro can eat in a ground- 
floor lunchroom in one department 
store, but not upstairs in the public 
dining room. Some major movie 
houses will admit Negroes, but will 
not advertise this fact. 

Chances for passage of an ordi- 
nance which would end such equivo- 
cal policies are rapidly increasing. 
Last December the bill lost by only 
two race-conscious 
Board. As the city’s Negro popula- 
tion grows and more whites move to 
the suburbs, more white politicians 
will back the anti-discrimination bill. 
This should also alter the situation 
now prevalent at City Hall, where no 
Negro holds a position of cabinet 
rank, although Negroes constitute 17 
per cent of the city’s population. 

Clearly the fight against prejudice 
in St. Louis is broadening, although 
less intense than it was a decade ago. 
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Political and economic pressures call for rational techniques 


N 1945, after the revelation of the atom bomb, scientists 
| enjoyed a period of respect and popular acclaim. It 
was they who had dramatically ended the war in the 
Far East. It was they, many believed, who held the keys 
to the future power and prosperity of the nation. Some 
even looked upon scientists as the men destined to rule 


the world in the “atomic age.” 

Even at that time, however, there were rumblings of 
distrust: Many regarded scientists as peculiar people 
lacking in social responsibility, patriotism and loyalty—a 
dangerous breed whose inventions were useful but whose 
influence on national affairs should be curbed as much 
as possible. Having released the genie of atomic power 
from the nucleus, they were unable to put it back in 
again; their prescription—international control with en- 
forceable safeguards—proved impracticable in the exist- 
ing political world. Public opinion expected the scientists 
to protect the nation against the danger of atomic destruc- 
tion by discoveries as spectacular as the one through 
which they had increased America’s striking power, but 
they soon proved almost as powerless to devise a defense 
against atomic weapons as they were to reform the politi- 
cal world. Even worse, a few scientists actually contrib- 
uted to the national peril by committing acts of treason. 
Alan Nunn May and Klaus Fuchs lent support to the 
popular suspicion that scientists are deficient in national 
loyalty. Since about 1948, scientists in America have been 
in the doghouse. The campaign which led to the effective 
elimination from public life of J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
the “father of the atom bomb,” was a fitting climax to this 
twilight of the gods. Today, despite some relaxation of 
the tensions which prevailed in the heyday of Senator 
McCarthy, American scientists remain a harassed group, 
occupying a defensive position in the political arena. 

The anti-scientific trend in America, just as it was 
bound to come, is bound to reverse itself sooner or later. 
A rational approach to national and international prob- 
lems, rather than adherence to the old, largely emotional 
patterns, is increasingly seen as our only hope, both in 
military planning for the prevention or winning of war 
and in peaceful competition with rival political and eco- 
nomic systems. The Soviet Union has always based its 
planning on science and technology, making huge invest- 





Eucene RasinowiTcu, Editor of the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, teaches at the University of Illinois. 


THE NEW ROLE OF THE 


ments for scientific and technical development and train- 
ing a vast new generation of scientists and technicians. 
Increasingly alarmed, the West is at last taking measures 
to meet this challenge. The economic rewards available to 
physicists, electronic engineers and other categories of 
scientific personnel have risen sharply in recent years. 
While scientists have been largely removed from the 
positions as key Government advisers which some of them 
—Oppenheimer, Vannevar Bush, Karl T. Compton, etc. 
—gained after the war, their influence in the direction 
of large private enterprises is growing, and with it their 
social prestige. The scientific and engineering profession 
is clearly heading toward greater recognition and influ- 
ence in national economic policy. 

These scientists moving increasingly into positions of 
national influence will be predominantly of a different 
type from the Bohrs and Oppenheimers, the Fermis and 
Comptons of past generations. They will be less “intellec- 
tual,” less different in their interests, social habits and 
political attitudes from people in other walks of life. 
Nevertheless, they will reinforce certain attitudes now 
absent or weak in economic and political life—openmind- 
edness, the capacity for objective analysis, readiness for 
experimentation—and counteract the tendency to follow 
obsolescent traditions and react by reflex to familiar 
slogans. 

Since scientists throughout the world have a similar 
outlook, their increased influence on the policies of their 
respective countries is bound to enhance international 
communication. Their greater capacity for abstraction 
and generalization should promote policies based on long- 
range, rational planning—and in our age the pursuit of 
enlightened self-interest by an individual nation has be- 
come impossible without regard for the common well- 
being of mankind. 

A recent incident in Paris dramatized the new status of 
scientists. French Premier Guy Mollet, invoking a rarely- 
used prerogative of inviting non-Parliamentary speakers 
to the Parliamentary tribune, asked two prominent atomic 
scientists to address the National Assembly at the critical 
stage of the debate over the European Atomic Community 
(Euratom). Their arguments—based on France’s inabil- 
ity to produce by herself the scientific manpower and 
equipment needed to compete in world atomic-energy 
development—contrasted sharply with the politicians’ 
familiar arguments, stressing either French national pres 
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By Eugene Rabinowitch 


AMERICAN SCIENTIST 


tige or European solidarity. (The Euratom legislation 
subsequently passed by a decisive majority.) This episode 
aemplifies the way in which scientists are likely to influ- 
ence national policy in a world increasingly dominated 
by scientific and technological problems. 

The growing influence of scientists and scientific think- 
ing on human affairs seems inevitable. Whether this will 
prevent the present world crisis from ending in catastro- 
phe will depend on how rapidly and resolutely scientists 
recognize and carry out the responsibility which history 
has thrust upon them. This crisis is the result of the 
shism between the totalitarian and free worlds, the per- 
sistence of national sovereignties in a world which has 
become too small and interdependent for them, the revolt 
of formerly dependent races against the rule of the white 
man, the explosive growth of the world’s population, and, 
most important, the development of weapons of mass 
destruction which make it possible for the human race to 
commit suicide. Many elements of this crisis—the shrink- 
ing of the world, the growing economic interdependence 
of nations, the destruction of the balance between birth 
and death rates, the growth of destructive power in the 
hands of sovereign states—are science’s handiwork, and 
arational, scientific approach is indispensable in dealing 
with it. 

For millennia, territorial expansion through conquest 
or colonization has been the accepted means of increas- 
ing the power and influence of a nation. Now, when this 
type of expansion threatens universal destruction, science 
and technology must point out other roads to increased 
prosperity and greater international status. Another 
deeply rooted idea is that standards of living depend on 
the forms of economic organization; this has created the 
seemingly irreconcilable conflict between economic col- 
lectivism and individualism. This conflict, too, must be 
dissolved by the advance of science. For, when advanced 
technology is available, differences in economic systems 
become secondary so far as the capacity to produce 
material goods is concerned. The conflict of ideologies 
can thus be shifted to a less materialistic plane: the ethical 
and cultural values of freedom in the economic (and 
political) sphere. 

Some observers foresee that the fight for a unified, 
tationally directed, hence peaceful and prosperous world 
vill sometimes place scientists in conflict with their own 
governments, and that they must face this ordeal. Scien- 
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tists are seen as “advisers to humanity,” qualified for this 
position by their common understanding of a number of 
problems which are crucial to the very survival of man- 
kind. This high concept of the duties and responsibilities 
of scientists is bound to encounter much skepticism— 
not least from many, if not a majority, of the scientists 
themselves. Many American scientists, for example, feel 
that they have a difficult enough time defending them- 
selves against suspicion and assuring their right to engage 
in research, publish their findings, and pursue profes- 
sional contacts without undertaking new tasks which 
would further jeopardize their status. Others will argue 
that the traditional international cooperation of scientists 
in purely academic matters is the best, if not only, con- 
tribution to world reconciliation they can make. Finally, 
most scientists everywhere are simply too busy with their 
work and their private lives. Nevertheless, signs of fer- 
ment are apparent in the scientific world. The addition 
of genetic dangers to that of destruction in a future war 
has made many medical scientists acutely aware of the 
problems which have tormented the consciences of atomic 
physicists since Hiroshima. A year ago, an international 
conference of scientists on the dangers of the atomic age 
was held in London, largely on the initiative of Bertrand 
Russell. The conference set up a continuing body which 
is now attempting to arrange a second international 
gathering on a much wider base. Thus, the movement is 
gradually gathering speed. Inexorable historical changes 
have forced upon scientists an unprecedented concern 
with world affairs; unless they want science to be the 
gravedigger of mankind, they have to face their new 
responsibility. 


®¥" HE INCREASED—and increasing—importance of na- 
T tural science is bound to have repercussions in many 
areas. One vitally important one is the relation between 
universities and the state, and the general problem of 
“academic freedom.” Traditionally, this term has con- 
noted the freedom to teach, without interference, ideas 
which may be unpopular with the university or political 
authorities. The concept has its origin in the era when 
a university was primarily a place where theology, phil- 
osophy, history and, later, economics were taught—sub- 
jects in which any teacher, if he was to be more than 
a pedantic bore, could not limit himself to presentation 
of the facts but felt compelled to place them in a frame- 
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work of general—and often controversial—ideas. More 
often than not, these ideas affected institutions in 
which the entrenched forces of society — religious, 
social and political—had a vested interest and in which 
they regarded themselves as guardians of an immutable 
truth. 

At times, these forces have also attempted to restrict 
the teaching of natural science—from Copernicus and 
Galileo to Darwin and the Soviet suppression of Mendelian 
genetics. These, however, have remained isolated incidents 
which soon collapsed before the onward march of 
technology. Only recently, we have seen the pseudo- 
science of Lysenkoism founder on the hard fact of the 
Soviet Union’s need for hybrid corn. 

The situation remains different in the humanities, 
where dogmatic attitudes are much more resistant to the 
onslaught of facts. Modern capitalism may have achieved 
an abundance of goods and a considerable leveling of 
differences in living conditions between the employer 
and employe classes—all in glaring contradiction of 
Marxian economic theory—but Soviet economic ideas re- 
main shackled to the doctrine of the inevitable pauperi- 
zation of the working class under capitalism. At the same 
time, the only orthodox economic doctrine in America 
remains that of the inherent inefficiency of any economic 
system not driven by the profit motive and compe- 
tition. 

Hence, while in the humanities the concept of academic 
freedom retains its connotation of the freedom to expound 
unorthodox ideas, the increasing role of natural science 
in institutions of higher learning lends it a different 
aspect. In actual cases of interference with academic 
freedom in this country since World War II, the root of 
the trouble has rarely been the presentation of undesirable 
political or economic ideas (not to mention the teaching 
of evolution or other controversial scientific theories). 
True, the official explanation of the “purge” of some 
teachers has been that they might infect the minds of 
youth with subversive ideas, but in actual fact the 
underlying cause has been the desire to eliminate persons 
of supposedly doubtful loyalty from all public employ- 
ment, whether in the schools or elsewhere. This trend can 
be traced back to the national obsession with preserving 
national security through secrecy and protecting it 
against betrayal by—real or imaginary—‘“disloyal scien- 
tists.” Had it not been for the leaks of atom-bomb 
secrets, American universities would have been spared 
the loyalty oaths, Congressional investigations, and dis- 
missals or suspensions of those invoking the Fifth 
Amendment—all the recent episodes commonly described 
as “violations of academic freedom” but actually having 
little to do with the original concept of the term. 

A great many of the professors involved have been 
natural scientists, particularly physicists, but none has 
been—or could have been—accused of spreading “sub- 
versive” ideas in the classroom. The possibility of twisting 
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scientific teaching to fit political dogmas is cited in_ 
defense of these academic “purges,” but the argument 1s _ 
totally unrelated to reality. The thesis, presented with 
particular eloquence by Sidney Hook, that a Communist 
lacks the intellectual independence and honesty required 
to teach any academic subject breaks down on the fact } 
that Joliot-Curie’s teaching of physics, Haldane’s of genet- 
ics, or Struik’s of mathematics is as competent and 
scientifically objective as that of anyone else, and that 
none of the younger “offenders” have been accused of any 
classroom bias. If some professors are influenced in 
their teaching of science by a belief in dialectical material- 
ism, that is as legitimate—or illegitimate—as being in- Cont 
fluenced by any other religious or philosophical dogma, 
but it does not make them “subversive.” The most 
important concepts and theories in science have always 
been outside dogmatic controversy, despite Soviet or | T: 
Nazi attempts to make it appear otherwise. | ee? 
Thus, the increasing role of science in academic life | 5# ™ 
has not accentuated the old problem of academic freedom | ®° 
as the freedom to teach unpopular ideas; rather, it has | 5" 
created a new threat arising from the vital national hostill 
importance of academic research as distinct from Altho 
teaching and from the Government’s exaggerated desire | "Ue 
to insure the complete loyalty and proper political attitude | “PP° 
of those individuals involved. In most leading American legisl 
universities, a substantial part of the total budget, and uents 
the greatest part of the research budget, is today derived } “4Y- 
from contracts and grants which tie staff members directly | “© fe 
to Government agencies. Despite the exceptionally en- | °° 
lightened attitude of many of these agencies, this in- fear 
evitably entails a conflict of loyalties between that owed unles 
by the professor to his academic community and that mind 
owed to his Government sponsor (likely as not, a It 
branch of the military). the 
The real threat to academic freedom may grow out of Inter: 
the twin development we are now witnessing: the increased Deve 
role of natural science in the universities, and the in- | "¢ 
creased involvement of science faculties in Government- | '* 
sponsored research. While “raids” by Congressional | 2” 
investigating committees, and “purges” by over-zealous anotl 
college authorities under the impact of these raids, may | “°P 
prove only passing alarms, the increasing concern of the } ‘P 
Government with academic personnel and their work is | "#4 
a matter of continuing anxiety. 7 
If the spirit of the university as an independent institu- ae 
tion of learning is to be preserved (perhaps one must | “¥!¢ 
already say “restored”), this problem must receive tech 
greater attention. One solution might be for American | PF 
universities to press for an arrangement like that pre- Unit 
vailing in England, whereby Government research aid is | ™® 
funneled not directly to the professor, but through some nall 
university body independent of the Government. In this | 


way, the latter can be prevented from acquiring direct ef 
power of the purse over an individual professor oF ‘ 
scientific project. | 
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het ‘nis HE current debate in Congress 
} al the Eisenhower Doctrine 
‘ic life | has revealed, once again, the exist- 
eedom | ence among many Senators and Con- 
it has | gressmen of indifference and even 
ational | hostility to overseas economic aid. 
from | Although public-opinion polls con- 
desire } tinue to show overwhelming public 
ttitude | support for such aid, the letters the 
erican | \egislators receive from their constit- 
t. and | wents are running strongly the other 
lerived | Way. In a period when many people 
irectly | are feeling the pinch of higher living 
ly en- | costs, their elected representatives 
nis ine (fear criticism in the next campaign 
- owed | unless they show themselves tough- 
d that | minded about overseas “giveaways.” 
not, a It was therefore most timely that 
the Fourth National Conference on 
out of | laternational Economic and Social 
reased | Development assembled in Washing- 
he in- | ton on February 12-13 some 250 rep- 
nment- | sentatives of over 100 national or- 
ssional | ganizations interested in one way or 
ealous | Mother in technical and economic 
; may | “operation. The Conference was 
of the | Sponsored by the Point Four Infor- 
ork is | ™ation Service, an informal group of 
representatives of farm, labor, edu- 
nstitu- | tional, religious, cooperative and 
. must | ‘vic organizations interested in the 
eceive | "chnical and economic assistance 
erican | Programs of the United States, the 
it pre- United Nations and non-govern- 
aid is | ™ental agencies. It has met infor- 
some | ally, usually over luncheon, for 
in this | er five years and was the sponsor 
direct | % earlier conferences in Washington 
or or | 1952, 1955 and 1956. 
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This Fourth Conference gave evi- 
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POINT FOUR 
EIGHT YEARS LATER 


dence that understanding of the 
depth, complexity and long-term 
character of the problems of eco- 
nomic growth has grown steadily over 
the years. When President Truman 
first launched the idea of aid to the 
peoples of underdeveloped countries 
as “Point Four” of his 1949 In- 
augural Address, many Americans 
thought of it simply in terms of im- 
parting our “know-how” to the peo- 
ples of less privileged countries. Once 
in possession of this “know-how,” it 
was felt, they could proceed on their 
own. 

Indeed, one chief reason for Point 
Four’s great initial popularity with 
Congress was the opportunity to do 
good that it afforded—at bargain- 
counter prices. And one present cause 
for Congressional suspicions of aid 
programs is the feeling that they were 
“sold” as cheap and temporary, and 
are now assuming a substantial and 
long-term character. 

Contrasting with the romanticism 
of “know-how”—which went so far 
with some exponents of private enter- 
prise or of the missionary tradition 
as to belittle the need for any Govern- 
ment action—was, in early years, the 
romanticism of dollars. With enough 
billions a year, some enthusiasts 
seemed to think, the deserts would 
flower, factories would spring up in 
the midst of hovels, and the threat of 
Communism—identified in oversim- 
plified fashion with “empty bellies”— 
would vanish overnight. 

Now the process of “helping ethers 
to help themselves” no longer looks 


By David C. Williams 


Conference of United States well-wishers reveals some new complexities of foreign aid 


as elementary as Dr. Schweitzer and 
his jungle surgery. It means, first of 
all, a willingness to be helped—which 
not all countries and particularly not 
all ruling classes show. It implies a 
readiness to put outside help to con- 
structive use. And it also implies a 
considerable period of time, perhaps 
decades, before economic growth can 
proceed under its own steam. 

Indifference or opposition to eco- 
nomic progress can take several 
forms. It may be the reluctance of 
privileged feudal groups to risk their 
present positions, as in the case of 
Saudi Arabia. It may be the preva- 
lence of political passions over self- 
interest—as when the Syrian Army. 
by blowing up the oil pipelines last 
year, deprived Syria of a steady in- 
come of $15 million a year, or when 
the Government of Jordan vetoed the 
Jordan Valley development project 
rather than cooperate with Israel. 

Fortunately, most leaders of under- 
developed nations outside the Middle 
East do want economic progress, and 
want it sufficiently that they will not 
allow political preoccupations to ob- 
struct it. But in many cases a fresh 
obstacle must then be overcome, the 
lack of the preconditions of economic 
progress: a stable and efficient gov- 
ernment manned at all levels by ade- 
quately trained civil servants; techni- 
cians and the teachers to train them; 
and managers and managerial skills 
generally. 

The Conference gave much atten- 
tion to this problem. David Owen, 
Executive Chairman of the UN Tech- 








nical Assistance Board, highlighted it 
as one of the major challenges facing 
the UN. He cited as an example of a 
constructive and successful approach 
the Central American School of Pub- 
lic Administration. 

“In 1952,” he said, “the five Min- 
isters of Economy of the Central 
American countries joined together 
in an effort toward economic integra- 
tion of the region. From the start it 
was apparent that co-operation in eco- 
nomic required the 
strengthening of public administra- 
tion in the countries of the area. . . 
The Central American republics 
asked the UN to organize a school 
and get it under way. 

“In its short history, the school 
has graduated over 100 civil servants 
and includes in its alumni the Vice- 
Minister of Public Works of Costa 
Rica, the Sub-Secretary of Finance 
of El Salvador, the Chief of the De- 
partment of Statistics of Guatemala, 
the Attorney for the Bank of Devel- 
opment of Honduras, and the Chief 
of Personnel of the Bank of Nica- 
ragua.” 


development 


If the need for trained civil serv- 
ants is felt keenly in countries like 
those of Central America, which have 
been independent for over a century, 
it exists even more in the new na- 
tions which have emerged since the 
last war, and will be the major prob- 
lem confronting the many other new 
nations which will achieve their in- 
dependence in coming decades. Even 
where the national leaders, as in the 
case of Burma, are able and dedi- 
cated to the welfare of their people, 
they are gravely handicapped in car- 
rying out their good intentions by the 
crippling shortage of almost every 
type of trained manpower, from me- 
chanics to mathematicians. As A. J. 
Creshkoff of Robert R. Nathan Asso- 
ciates (economic consultants to the 
Government of Burma) told the Con- 
ference: “Improvement in public ad- 
ministration and management at all 
levels, and a more adequate supply 
of other technicians, is an absolute 
necessity.” 

The discussions of this problem re- 


vealed increased awareness of the im- 
portance of the human element in eco- 
nomic growth. The peoples of new 
nations, it was noted, are proud, sen- 
sitive and reluctant to admit that they 
have much to learn. Tact, humility 
and a profound sympathy for other 
peoples are essential in helping them 
in such a way that they can accept 
help. The role of the teacher is a dif- 
ficult and demanding one, even when 
his pupils are his own countrymen 
and share a common background of 
history, customs and social institu- 
tions. The task becomes far more 
difficult when skills and attitudes 
must be transmitted over the wide 
gaps which sometimes exist between 
national cultures. 

Once the preconditions for eco- 
nomic growth have been established 
—as, notably, in India—there follows 
a period when substantial aid from 
abroad is both necessary and fruit- 
ful. The United States itself benefited 
greatly from overseas private invest- 
ment during this stage of its own 
growth. Everyone at the Conference 
was agreed that U.S. private invest- 
ment overseas should be encouraged 
to the maximum extent possible, but 
there was clear realization of its 
limitations. With investment oppor- 
tunities so readily available at home, 
the American businessman has shown 
little inclination for foreign ventures, 
except in oil and minerals. Those 
Western European nations which tra- 
ditionally invested abroad are unable 
to meet the need, both because of 
their own economic hardships and 
because the dissolution of colonial 
empires has meant, inevitably, a 
loosening of former economic ties. 

There was great interest at the 
Conference in the suggestion by 
Professors Max F. Millikan and W. 
W. Rostow of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology (published in 
book form under the title A Proposal 
—Key to an Effective Foreign Policy) 
that the United States and other in- 
dustrialized countries offer to provide 
a new long-term capital fund of from 
$12 to 15 billion, to be made avail- 
able over a five-year period for loans 


and grants to accelerate economic 
growth in underdeveloped countries 
—such aid to be given only upon 
demonstration that it could be put 
to constructive use. For many coun- 
tries, the mere existence of such a 
fund would be a powerful incentive 
to develop the necessary public in- 
stitutions and technical and man- 
agerial skills to begin economic prog- 
ress. For those already under way, 
it would be a guarantee that growth 
would not be strangled by lack of 
capital. 

Most of those taking part in the 
Conference seemed agreed that the 
United States should channel a great- 
er proportion of its aid through the 
UN. There was general regret that 
the U.S. delegation at the UN has 
once more resisted the establishment 
of the long-proposed Special UN 
Fund for Economic Development 
(SUNFED). Indeed, in discussing 
this subject, Paul Sifton, Washington 
representative of the UAW, joined 
with the New York Times in suggest- 
ing that Paul Hoffman, who an- 
nounced the U.S. position, was “pos- 
sibly unhappy” in having to do it. 
In his subsequent speech to the Con- 
vention banquet, Hoffman himself 
seemed to envisage a multilateral ap- 
proach when he said: 

“The highest responsible estimate 
I have seen for an over-all program 
calls for $3.5 billion per year, the 
lowest something under $2 billion. 
United States participation in such 
a program would range from $1 bil- 
lion to $2 billion annually, part of 
which could be given in agricultural 
surpluses.” 

In his message to the Conference, 
President Eisenhower said that “only 
by building up the capabilities of men 
everywhere can they achieve the in- 
dividual self-respect which forms the 
necessary basis for all self-govern- 
ment in a world at peace.” The Con- 
ference participants, who ranged 
from ADAers to unreconstructed Re- 
publicans, were substantially united 
in looking to the President to give 
leadership in translating these words 
into realities. 
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In eradicating class antagonisms 





in the satellites, the Communists 


ynited the masses against them 


ECENT EVENTS in Poland and Hungary have revealed 
striking facts about those two nations. Both 
today display an amazing degree of internal cohesiveness 
and unity. What is more, as a result of this solidarity they 
are willing and able to challenge Soviet policies. It is my 
belief that there is a direct causal relationship between 
the social revolution to which the Eastern European satel- 
lites have been subjected and their present capacity to 
revolt against Soviet domination. 

A nation, in order to act with full strength, must be 
united both vertically and horizontally. Vertical unity 
means that the social stratification does not generate dis- 
tuptive forces which are more powerful than the existing 
national unity. In other words, the Jess substantial are 
the class antagonisms which divide a nation, the greater is 
the emotional affinity, cultural unity and community of 
interest among the members of that nation. Marxist theo- 
tists have tended to overestimate class struggle and under- 
estimate national cohesion. But they have been well aware 
that trans-national class solidarity develops only where a 
deeply divisive social structure has, in fact, destroyed the 
fundamental consensus on which the web of nationhood 
has been woven. 

The horizontal unity of a nation rests on its geographi- 
cal compactness. A national group which is geographi- 
cally dispersed spends an enormous amount of energy 
merely to remain alive. It struggles to assimilate the inter- 
spersed foreign elements or, alternatively, to combat the 
danger of being assimilated. Then, even if it is the ruling 
and dominant nation in a multi-national state, it is often 
frustrated politically and economically in the attempt to 
execute its national policies. 

Lack of cohesion has in the past been a characteristic 
feature of the Eastern European nations. Although social 
structure varied markedly in the different countries, class 
distinctions were deeply rooted. In Poland and Hungary 
particularly, class stratification was very rigid. It was not 
merely class stratification in the American sense of in- 








Lapis K. Kristor, born in Rumania, was educated in Po- 
land, managed a Soviet-Rumanian lumber company after 
the war, and is now doing graduate work at Chicago U. 
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come differentiation but class hierarchy in the Marxian 
sense, i.e., based on birth and inherited wealth which 
made all social mobility difficult if not impossible. 

When the Soviets entered Eastern Europe in 1944-45, 
they made full use of the existing social divisions. It was 
not difficult to convince at least some representatives of 
the formerly oppressed groups that they ought to follow 
Marx’s teachings, extend their hands across the national 
borders, and unite along class lines. The Soviets posed as 
friends of all those who considered themselves, in one way 
or another, part of an underprivileged and oppressed 
class. 

But acceptance of Soviet leadership and protection de- 
pended on the reality of the class struggle. Once the old 
economic and social hierarchy was destroyed and the 
members of the former privileged élite were reduced to 
pitiful beings whom no one could seriously consider as 
dangerous any longer, the nation became more united. 
The intra-national divisions, caused by caste-like stratifi- 
cation of the society into classes with inimical interests, 
faded away. Consequently, the society as a whole drew 
closer together and feelings of national solidarity began 
to outweigh feelings based on class stratification and ani- 
mosity. The closer the alignment along national lines be- 
came, the less natural seemed the alignment with the 
Soviets. Even Party members began to view the Soviets 
not so much as comrades and political allies, but as mem- 
bers of a foreign nation. The whole relationship with 
Moscow, based on the Marxist principle of trans-national 
class alliances, was undergoing re-evaluation. Since the 
old classes had disappeared, no alliance could be based 
on class solidarity; and since the disappearance of classes 
strengthened the bonds of national solidarity, the new 
relationship with Moscow had to be based on whatever 
were the common, or inimical, interests of the Poles, Hun- 
garians, etc., on the one hand, and of the Russians on the 
other. 

True, the Soviets have tried to justify perpetuation of 
the old relationship within the Eastern bloc by pointing 
out that the elimination of internal class enemies was only 
half the task—there were still class enemies organized on 
the international scene by the American bloc. But Amer- 











ica—for better or for worse—has consistently failed to 
exercise a decisive influence in Eastern Europe, and con- 
sequently the vision of a threatening American bloc 
lacked reality even in the eyes of Party members. 

In short, Moscow’s successful insistence on the Com- 
munist idea of building a new classless society under- 
mines the basis on which Soviet influence and rule rests 
in the satellite countries. The concerted will to resist dicta- 
tion from Moscow gains impetus in direct proportion as 
the basic social transformations are accepted. 

The role which students have been playing as leaders 
of the liberation movements in Poland and Hungary is 
striking evidence of the social transformation in those 
countries. Prior to 1939, students in Poland and Hungary 
were often busy politicking, but their influence on the 
working class was nil. The student and the manual worker 
belonged to a different class. Students with a proletarian 
family background were an exception. (In France, almost 
the same situation exists even today; only 4 per cent of 
students are from workers’ families.) Consequently, work- 
ers regarded students primarily as representatives of a 
privileged class and as future bosses, and looked upon 
their political activities as playboys’ recreation. 

The solidarity that has developed recently between 
workers and students is due to the fact that, under the new 
regimes, the universities admit primarily “worker and 
peasant youth.” Thus, the image of students as members 
of a privileged class has been replaced by the image of 
students who share the hardships and hopes of the large 
masses. Needless to say, this political alliance between 
students and workers was hardly the original intention of 
the Communist party. 

Although oppression and tyranny prevail in the Soviet 
satellite countries, one must distinguish between society 
and government. The societies in Eastern Europe are to- 
day much more democratic than they were before the 
war; only the regimes by which they are ruled are oppres- 
sive. The democratic-equalitarian spirit has spread sur- 
prisingly fast. Free intercourse among people of different 
social, ethnic or religious background is taken for 
granted. The barriers erected along class or racial lines— 
strictly enforced by pre-1939 society—have broken down. 
Almost everyone, regardless of previous social position, 
admits that rank in society ought to be based solely on 
individual achievement. For the first time in history, the 
democratic creed has taken root in this part of the world. 
Whereas before the war equality among citizens was off- 
cially guaranteed but socially unenforceable, today in- 
equalities are imposed by the official order but resisted 
socially. 

In other words, the spread of Soviet influence in East- 
ern Europe was facilitated by the existence of basically 
undemocratic social orders, the Soviets (exploiting social 
strife for their own purposes) made use of an equalitarian 
ideology which ultimately helped to bring about a genu- 
ine democratization of society in the satellite countries. 
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and this democratization has increased internal solidarity, 
which in turn prompts bold demands for the democratiza- 
tion of international relations within the Eastern bloc, 

We thus see that a political ideology which seemed an 
admirable ally of an imperialistic policy proved truer to 
itself than its preachers expected—and boomeranged. The 
Communist credo and the democratic credo have many 
elements in common, and the democratic elements of the 
Communist credo are fundamentally opposed to the na- 
tional and international political systems which sustain 
the Communist regimes. The dichotomies of Communism 
—the marriage of a humanitarian ideology to authori- 
tarian practice—are its curse. To use Marx’s own dialecti- 
cal vocabulary, inherent internal contradictions are the 
seeds of Communism’s self-destruction. Once the ideals of 
equality and social justice take root, the rigid authori- 
tarian structure becomes historically obsolete and is 
doomed to be cast aside by the democratized society. 

It would be a mistake, however, to draw a parallel be- 
tween the satellite countries and the various Soviet repub- 
lics which surround Russia proper, like a protective belt, 
from the Baltic to the Himalayas. For the strength and 
potential capacity for resistance generated by the vertical 
unification of the non-Russian nations within the Soviet 
Union is counteracted by Moscow’s consistent policy of 
geographical dispersion of ethnic minorities. 

In the satellite countries, there have been no compara- 
ble mass deportations across national borders. In this 
respect, the sovereign status of these countries has been 
preserved. In the case of Poland, a state torn by sepa- 
ratist movements before the war, the Soviets have even 
contributed decisively to the horizontal unification of the 
nation. On the one hand, they exacted the cession of the 
multi-national eastern provinces and the evacuation of 
the Polish population inhabiting them, and, on the other 
hand, they insisted on the removal of all Germans from 
the Silesian territories allotted to Poland. Thus, Poland 
has become, for the first time, a homogeneously Polish state. 

In the Soviet republics, on the contrary, national unifi- 
cation has been effectively checked by large-scale forcible 
migration. It was reported recently that Kazakhstan. four 
times the size of Texas, has been so heavily colonized by 
other nationalities that the Kazakhs are in a minority. 

It may be that some day the entire Soviet population 
will coalesce into one nation and thus be ipso facto united 
horizontally within the frontiers of the USSR. In fact. the 
Soviet Communist party, in its attempt to minimize na 
tionalist forces, promotes the idea that there is a Soviet 
man and a Soviet nation. When this idea becomes 4 
reality, i.e., when the entire Soviet population is united 
into one nation undivided either by social classes or by 
linguistic and cultural barrers, then the Soviet regime will 
have created all the conditions for its own demise. The 
greatest danger which the Soviet system ean face is that 
people may overcome the divisions of class and nation 
ality. 
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HICKS 


ARK Harris’s A Ticket for a Seamstitch (Knopf, $3) 
M is another book about that remarkable young 
pitcher and author, Henry Wiggen, whose adventures 
with the New York Mammoths have already been re- 
counted in The Southpaw and Bang the Drum Slowly. 
Last spring, an editor of Life suggested to Harris that he 
might do a Henry Wiggen story for the magazine’s Fourth 
of July issue. It seemed like a good idea, and the story 
was written. But then some higher power intervened, and 
Harris got his story back while Life published—of all 
things!—a section of William Brinkley’s Don’t Go Near 
the Water. 

Life’s readers lost in the exchange, and we can be 
grateful to Alfred A. Knopf for letting us share in Henry’s 
latest adventures, but this is not a major work in either 
the Henry Wiggen or the Mark Harris canon. As usual, 
there is a lot of shrewd and amusing writing about base- 
ball, and there is a little more than that but not so much 
as one might wish. One of Henry’s many admirers, a girl 
living in California, writes him that she plans to get to 
New York for the July 4 game and sends him money to 
buy her a ticket. Henry, being married, tries to transfer 
her affections to his roommate, Piney Woods. The prob- 
lems that Henry encounters in this experiment, the vicissi- 
tudes that the seamstitch undergoes in her transconti- 
nental pilgrimage, and the ups and downs of the Mam- 
moths make up the story. Both Henry Wiggen and Piney 
Woods learn something about human limitations, but the 
book is chiefly offered as entertainment. 

No one, of course, objects to being entertained, but it 
is perhaps unfortunate that A Ticket for a Seamstitch 
gives comfort to those who have misread the earlier 
Henry Wiggen books. Leslie Fiedler, for example, recently 
uid in the Reporter that in Bang the Drum Slowly Harris 
tried to “retreat behind a semi-literate narrator” and de- 
«tibed his style as a “pseudo-folk” device. But Henry 
Wiggen is very much a person in his own right, both an 
individual and an individualist, and the style Harris has 
eated for him is Henry Wiggen’s style and nobody 
the’s. If Mr. Fiedler couldn’t see this in Bang the Drum 
Slowly, what would he make of A Ticket for a Seamstitch? 

The writing of book reviews is a hazardous occupation, 
and any book reviewer is bound to say things that other 

k reviewers regard as nonsense. The reviewer who is 
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By Granville Hicks 


Harris’s “Ticket for a Seamstitch’ and 


Gill’s “The Day the Money Stopped’ 


also a novelist is in a particularly vulnerable position be- 
cause what he says about somebody else’s novels may be 
turned against his own. 

Brendan Gill is a case in point. Because of the inepti- 
tude of some other New Yorker reviewers of fiction, Mr. 
Gill may seem to be better than he is, but in any case he 
is good. Last fall, however, he disposed of Wright 
Morris’s The Field of Vision with this comment on the 
characters: “They are dull people, and they think dull 
thoughts, and now and then they say dull things.” More 
recently, he described the characters in Saul Bellow’s 
Seize the Day as slobs—“gross, talkative, ill-dressed 
nonentities,” “odious and uninteresting people.” 

And now in The Day the Money Stopped (Doubleday, 
$2.95) Gill has written a novel about a pair of slobs. One 
of them is an obvious slob—greedy, narrow-minded, 
hypocritical, the kind of person that in “real life” no 
one capable of reading the writings of Brendan Gill would 
suffer willingly for fifteen minutes. The other character 
Mr. Gill has endowed with superficial charm, but—again, 
in “real life’—any fairly bright individual would see, 
without having to be victimized by him more than half a 
dozen times, that this was a badly brought up, immature, 
unscrupulous slob, a juvenile delinquent aged 40. 

But The Day the Money Stopped, even though it does 
have a couple of slobs as its principal characters, is a 
better novel than most. If it lacks the emotional force of 
the author’s earlier novel, The Trouble of One House, it 
is a breathtaking tour de force. Told almost entirely in 
dialogue, the story has complete unity of place and time 

-one scene, with the action moving in an unbroken se- 
quence through a period of three hours. Thanks to Gill’s 
mastery of form, we come to know a great deal about the 
four persons who are on stage during these few hours and 
about two or three others who are important to the story, 
and, brief as it is, the novel turns a whole series of dra- 
matic corners. To my taste, there is one twist too many; 
adept as he is at sleight-of-hand, Gill does not quite carry 
off the big scene in which the leopard is supposed to 
change his spots before our very face and eyes. Up to that 
point, however, I was fascinated by what happens to the 
brothers Morrow, slobs though they may be. I hope that 
Mr. Gill will meditate on this the next time he is tempted 
to damn a novel because its characters are unpleasant. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Reviews by Trilling 


A Gathering of Fugitives. 
By Lionel Trilling. 
Beacon. 167 pp. $1.45. 


As CRITIC, teacher, novelist and 
short-story writer, Lionel Trilling 
occupies a unique position in Ameri- 
can letters. It is his name which 
comes first to mind when we wish to 
soften the charges against the New 
Criticism, his name again we cite 
when we want to argue for the hu- 
manistic discipline. Indeed he is one 
of the few serious critics of our day 
who can write at the same time for 
the Partisan Review, the New Yorker, 
the Nation, the New York Times, THE 
New LEaDeR and any number of aca- 
demic journals—not to mention the 
monthly bulletin of a well-known 
book club where many of the emi- 
nently readable essays in this vol- 
ume originally appeared. 

The fact that Mr. Trilling can 
maintain such a broad hase of opera- 
tion does not mean that he is eclectic; 
his style and approach never really 
vary. It means, rather, that his liter- 
ary interests are part of a larger 
critical concern, to discover and de- 
fine the meaning of our time. Yet this 
curiosity has little in common with 
the anthropological and sociological 
search into our mores which makes 
us feel “dead” before we know we 
are alive. There is in his relationship 
to the present something of the atti- 
tude of the artist who (in his own 
words) “is consumed by the desire 
to know how things are, who has 
entered into an elaborate romance 
with reality.” 

It is this unrelenting pursuit of 
“how things really are” that lends 
compelling interest to even the most 
casual literary commentary in this 
miscellaneous collection of reviews 
and articles on a variety of authors 
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Reviewed by Nona Balakian 


Staff member, New York 
“Times Book Review” 


—among them two non-literary fig- 
ures, Freud and David Riesman. 
Whether he is taking a fresh look at 
the literature of another day, review- 
ing a current novel or analyzing the 
“intangible” aspects of culture, he is 
careful to check traditional values 
and stock responses against his expe- 
rience of reality. Thus his viewpoints 
are often delightfully unexpected, 
with flashes of insight that bring us 
into a new relationship with writers 
of the past. 

In one essay, for instance, we are 
introduced to a “modern” Dickens 
whom even the most sophisticated 
reader could appreciate. With the 
stigma of sentimentality removed, 
Dickens stands revealed as a precur- 
sor of Kafka, Proust and Joyce in his 
treatment of family relations. In the 
same way, he liberates Zola from the 
curse of naturalism when he writes 
about him: “The obsessive contem- 
plation of the objectivity of objects, 
the thingness of things, is a step to- 
ward surrealism, perhaps toward 
madness.” More interesting still is the 
angle from which he views that com- 
plex figure, Henry Adams. Not the 
man himself, nor simply his work, 
but the attitude of ambivalence he 
inspires in the modern reader is what 
Mr. ‘rilling finds important to dis- 
cuss, for he sees in ambivalence “an 
element of our thought and instru- 
ment of our intelligence.” By involv- 
ing ourselves even with what we do 
not especially admire, we are able to 
see things as they are, place values in 
their proper perspective. 

Mr. Trilling’s usefulness to the 
modern reader, we come to realize, 
consists as much in his sensitivity to 





and awareness of the life around him 
as in his esthetic appreciation of lit. 
erature. Modern fiction with its tend- 
ency to “render” rather than narrate 
must increasingly tax the reader’s 
power of interpretation and make 
him dependent on the critic in a new 
way. From this standpoint, Mr. 
Trilling’s critical impulse is con- 
sistently in the right direction. When, 
in one of the most original pieces in 
this volume, “The Morality of 
Inertia,” Mr. Trilling points out why 
Ethan Frome does not qualify as a 
classic, we are as much interested in J the Lz 
his conclusions about the morality he fDy A. 
sees depicted in that novel as in his [(ormel 
judgment of it as a work of art. 
Examining the truthfulness of} THE 
what the writer purports to say be- femmer 
comes an important part of the task woods 
of interpretation. In reviewing cur- feoncluc 
rent fiction, Mr. Trilling’s first con- }ceptive 
cern is to discriminate between the }of Brit 
sincere writer and the phony one. If }War II 
he can show that the novelist has piefectic 
presented an accurate picture of so- }iared 
ciety or, in the larger sense, a par- fiiss” 
ticular culture, he is not troubled by Jiudy i 
his minor stature as an artist. So fer no 
long as a C. P. Snow or a Robert {hndsh 
Graves has “something to tell us,” he fie L, 
is worthy of close attention. By the [leaders 
same token, Mr. Trilling decries the }xonon 
work of a novelist like C. Virgil Jul acti 
Gheorghiu because, despite its skill } trol of 
and persuasiveness, it falls short of | “Wh 
the essential truth in its conclusions. | Kar] M 
One cannot read Mr. Trilling’s | busines 
admirable essay. “The Situation of | climate 
the American Intellectual at the Pres- |: natio 
ent Time” (here expanded from its | tate a 
original form in the Partisan Review) \ far has 
without realizing how pertinent his} to rule 
conclusions are to the whole problem J ind fr, 
of modern literary criticism. Turning } cians, 
the tables on the intellectuals, be} Fron 
argues that it is not ideas that ate firy enj 
lacking on the American cultural} sate, | 
scene but criticism of ideas. This i8} evidenc 
lacking, he suggests, because the $f ruled jy 
called intellectuals are unaware Off elicient 
influences coming from channel profit, , 
other than the limited literary field much ] 
they know. Mr. Trilling’s plea for} curtaile 
greater critical interest in such fields Indust 
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education, psychology, religion 
gi the other arts is in essence a 
ya for the expansion of the imagi- 
ution and the capacity for integrated 
thought. 

There is the ring of a critical mani- 
sto in his concluding words: 
‘Whatever the particular facts of our 
altural situation may turn out to be, 





the recollection of Thoreau and Mel- 
ville will sustain me in my certitude 
that the kind of critical interest I 
am asking the literary intellectual 
to take in the life around him is a 
proper interest of the literary mind, 
and that it is the right ground on 
which to approach transcendent 
things. . . . Art, strange and sad as 


it may be to have to say it again, 
really is the criticism of life.” 

When “the criticism of life” is 
more implicit than apparent, as in 
much of modern literature, we need 
more than ever critics who combine 
sensibility with a sense of fact. Mr. 
Trilling proves once again that the 
combination is possible. 





by A. A. Rogow with Peter Shore. 
Cornell. 188 pp. $3.00. 


THE PostTWAR British Labor gov- 
emments were more like babes in the 
woods than builders of a new society, 
concludes A. A. Rogow in this per- 
cptive study of the recent practice 
i British Socialism. Before World 
War II, Socialists, dwelling upon the 
lefection of J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
vared the effects of the “aristocratic 
iiss” upon their leaders. Rogow’s 
tudy indicates that the greater dan- 
zt now lies in the “businessman’s 
undshake.” He declares that, under 
he Labor 
taders continued to dominate the 
‘onomy through concerted individ- 
al actions, pressure groups and con- 


governments, business 


tol of Government commissions. 

“Who plans the planners?” asked 
Karl Mannheim. In Britain, it is the 
iusiness society that still makes the 
(imate in which Labor thinks. While 
ination’s economy can remain half- 
tate and half-free. the tendency so 
lr has been for the business ethos 
0 tule Britain’s life, to the disgust 
ind frustration of Socialist theoreti- 
cians, 

From 1945 to 1951, private indus- 
ty enjoyed a Labor-created welfare 
‘ate, Rogow asserts. He produces 
tvidence to show that statutory panels 
ruled industries so that even the least 
dlicient producer could make a 
Mohit, and the efficient ones could do 
twch better. Monopolies were not 
curtailed. The Federation of British 


Industries flourished because it 
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Britain’s Demi-Socialism 


The Labor Government and British Industry, 1945-51. Reviewed by Richard Rose 


Political writer, 
St. Louis “Post-Dispatch” 


showed how effectively it could act 
as a lobby for business interests with 
the Government. In an unexpected 
context, R. A. Butler’s statement was 
proven: “A good Tory has never been 
in history afraid of the use of the 
state.” 

In an interesting case study, Rogow 
illustrates how the Iron and Steel 
Federation, an organization of steel 
firms, was able to frustrate Labor’s 
plans to nationalize their industry. It 
fought a strong delaying action 
against the proposal. Once in effect, 
it encouraged individuals not to ac- 
cept posts with the new Government 
corporation. Success in this caused 
it of 
“sabotaging an Act of Parliament.” 
More significant than this is Rogow’s 
statement that “the Government was 
silent and powerless in the face of the 
challenge.” What the 


were doing, in this right-wing form 


a Labor minister to accuse 


industrialists 


of passive resistance, was entirely 
legal. Labor had simply forgotten to 
plan how it would operate the steel 
industry without leading steel men. 

In fighting nationalization, British 
firms have turned increasingly to 
public relations, Rogow finds. If a 
favorable image of a firm can be 
created in the public eye, even a 
Labor government will not attempt 
to nationalize it. This working as- 
sumption is generally valid now that 
the sick industries and public utilities 
have been nationalized. For example, 


Tate and Lyle gained public sym- 
pathy through advertising the activi- 
ties of “Mr. Cube,” a cartoon symbol 
of the sugar company. The nationali- 
zation of the sugar industry has not 
come to pass. 

The major omission in the book is 
that it does not describe the way in 
which the Trades Union Congress 
undercuts the position of the Social- 
ists in the Labor party in their efforts 
to get tough with capitalism. Union 
leaders generally do not believe in 
working for a society in which there 
would be no division of interest be- 
tween representatives of capital and 
of labor. Besides conservatism and 
current history, they have vested per- 
sonal interests reinforcing their de- 
votion to a settlement of industrial 
disputes through a trial of force. 
They veto the idea of state restraints 
upon corporations that would be 
equally applicable to them. Such an 
attitude, if carried to a refusal to ac- 
cept wage and profit controls, could 
be a fatal handicap to any Labor 
attempt to combat British inflation. 

Union leaders have also been quick 
to reject any move to place national- 
ized industries under worker, i.e., 
trade-union, control. They wisely re- 
fuse to accept management as well as 
labor responsibilities. Such an atti- 
tude, however, tends to leave the 
administration of nationalized indus- 
tries to the capitalists by default, 
Rogow points out. In 1951, only 16 


of 95 members of boards of nation- 
alized industries were trade union- 
ists, he notes. 

So long as leading trade unionists 
do not take a strong stand on behalf 
of extending nationalization, the 
Labor party is without the means to 
counteract the Tory drive against it. 
It is indicative of party sentiment 
that new policy declarations are say- 
ing little about nationalization but 
advocating that the Government ac- 
cept stocks in payment of taxes. Thus 
capital gains could finance Socialist 
legislation. 

Rank-and-file sentiment on behalf 
of greater labor control of industry 
is similarly lukewarm, Rogow finds. 
The welfare state in Britain is 
ameliorative, not revolutionary. The 
same reforms that satisfy popular 
demands for social security also dull 
interest in any radical transformation 
of society. 

Such facts only show how aptly 
named is the progressive party in 
Britain. It is first and foremost the 
party of Labor, and only secondarily 
of Socialists. The gas-and-water So- 
cialism of the Fabians has been suc- 
ceeded by the bread-and-butter poli- 
tics of trade-union leaders and their 
right-wing cohorts in Parliament. 
Rogow believes British businessmen 
can take some credit for the party’s 
failure so far to turn the British 
economy into a crusader’s battle- 
ground for the classless society. 

The new party slogan is “Socialism 
is about equality.” Yet one cannot 
forget that Socialism is also about 
economics. R. H. Tawney pointed 
out in 1945 that the economic system 
is “primarily a power system. It is 
a hierarchy of authority; and those 
who can manipulate the more im- 
portant levers are directly or indi- 
rectly, consciously or unconsciously, 
the real rulers of their fellows.” 

The chief value of Rogow’s study 
is that it shows how the Labor gov- 
ernments of 1945-51 failed to grasp 
the real levers of power. Such power 
in Britain remains basically with the 
businessmen and trade-union leaders 
of a capitalist society. 
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Post-Soviet Memoir 


Betrayal of an Ideal. 
By G. A. Tokaev. 
Indiana Univ. 298 pp. $4.00. 


Wuen Lenin died, mourning 
gripped the peasants of a small vil- 
lage lost on the slopes of the Cauca- 
sian mountains. None of them knew 
how to read or write. To them, the 
Revolution was not class struggle and 
compulsion, but everything that was 
“bright, fine, beautiful, friendly, 
brotherly.” Lenin was the embodi- 
ment of the national self-determina- 
tion so dear to the hearts of the small 
Caucasian minority. 

Disillusionment came later. But it 
was in this atmosphere prevailing in 
his native village that the author be- 
came an ardent Communist. He spent 
two years in the Pioneers, six in the 
Komsomol, and 16 in the Party be- 
fore he defected to the West. From a 
peasant boy, he rose to become a 
teacher at the Moscow Air Academy, 
and a bright career seemed assured 
to him. He was a typicai “second- 
generation man of the Revolution.” 

The orgy of farm collectivization 
gave him his first doubts about Sta- 
linism, though not about the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. They devel- 
oped as he and people around him 
were subjected to physical and mental 
mistreatment by the NKVD. But the 
imprint of youthful revolutionary 
ardor is not easily obliterated. 

The author describes himself as a 
“revolutionary democratic liberal.” 
Whatever this may mean, he writes 
with disdain about “classical anti- 
revolutionary anti-Communists” and 
admits that he fled to the West “in 
sheer self-preservation.” Moreover, 
he finds that Soviet institutions are 
“very fine indeed—I say this having 
had ample opportunity to compare 
them with those of the Western coun- 
tries. In this case, it is not the theory 
that is wrong, but the practice.” This 
practice he condemns strongly. 


Once a follower of Lenin, then a 





Reviewed by Simon W olin 
Author, “Communism’s Postwar Decade”; 
former ideological analyst, Voice of America 


pupil of Bukharin and a member of 
his underground opposition group, 
later a convinced anti-Stalinist, he 
now opposes Stalin’s successors be- 
cause at present there is “an apparent 
shifting of landmarks, but the climate 
is the same.” Therefore, Mr. Tokaev. 
on the basis of his long experience, 
cautions against the complacent view 
that nobody in the USSR believes 
Soviet propaganda. It has fallen far 
short of its goal, he maintains, but to 
consider 40 years of its skilful, con- 
sistent and monopolistic efforts a 
complete failure would be a great 
mistake. A considerable asset to So- 
viet domestic propaganda is the pal- 
pable success of industrialization, 
which naturally produces creative en- 
thusiasm in its participants. This 
provides an escape from the boredom 
of politics and the drabness of Soviet 
life. Mr. Tokaev records a conversa- 
tion with a Caucasian who looked 
like a beggar rather than a worker. 
The author tried to imply that the 
workers had won nothing in the Revo- 
lution, but the man rejected this per- 
sonal approach. 

“Has your personal position im- 
proved?” the author insisted. 

“Of course, it is improving! Are 
we not building an underground rail- 
way in Moscow? Are we not build- 
ing the Moscow-Volga Canal?” 

In seeming contradiction to his 
favorable view of Communism’s doc- 
trine, as allegedly distinct from its 
practice, the author observes that the 
task of anti-Soviet propaganda is “to 
prove to [the Soviet people] that the 
whole monstrous concept is false. 
Until this is done, Stalin’s successors 
will never be short of men and 
women who out of profound, honest 


conviction will act as cynics, scoun- ) 


drels and informers.” 
By drawing a sharp distinction be- 
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ween “true” Leninism and the “mon- 
grous concept” of Stalinism, the au- 
thor places himself in the familiar 
ategory of people who, while criti- 
izing the Soviet regime, render it 
invaluable service by confusing the 
main issues of Communism. Are Sta- 
lin’s heirs entirely wrong in their 





anxious efforts to present themselves 
as true followers of Lenin? And is the 
butchery of Hungary an outgrowth 
of Lenin’s worship of power or of the 
“monstrous concept”—or both? Is it 
not the supreme proof that the “con- 
cept” is an inherent characteristic of 
Leninism in power? 


Mr. Tokaev’s well-written descrip- 
tion of the men and the inner mecha- 
nism of the Party would have gained 
a lot had he realized that in this cen- 
tury, whenever the roads of revolu- 
tion and democracy part, revolution 
inevitably degenerates into totali- 
tarianism. 





Measuring National Power 


The War Potential of Nations. 
By Klaus Knorr. 
Princeton. 310 pp. $5.00. 


At THE beginning of his highly 
enlightening book, the author de- 
cares that the concept of “war poten- 
tial” as a device to guide our insight 
into what makes a nation militarily 
strong has only a short history of 
less than half a century. 

To my mind, however, this concept 
goes back as far as the earliest at- 
tempts of people to count themselves, 
wage wars and discuss economics. 
The record of one of the oldest cen- 
suses in human history is Numbers. 
the fourth book of the Pentateuch, 
which opens with the Lord’s instruc- 
tions to Moses to count all males 
“from twenty years old and upward 
... able to go forth to war in Israel.” 
As if foreseeing that the economists 
of our time would not realize that 
this enumeration was undertaken as 
a means of ascertaining the war po- 
tential of Israel, the Lord spoke fur- 
ther unto Moses: “Thou and Aaron 
shall number them by their armies.” 
He did not define the last concept be- 
cause Moses was supposed to know 
what “an army” meant in his time. 

As long as any army consisted of 
acrowd armed with clubs and stones, 
war potential could be measured by 
the number of men able to carry and 
usé such weapons. With progress in 
the technology of war, measurement 
of war potential acquired new dimen- 
sions. We find a concern over war 
Potential at all times—in ancient 
Greece (in the famous funeral oration 
of Pericles), in Rome, in the essays 
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Reviewed by W.S. Woytinsky 
Author, “World Population and Production,” 
“World Commerce and Labor” 


of William Petty on the threshold of 
the new era. When Napoleon estab- 
lished the first permanent statistical 
service in Europe, he was thinking 
of statistics as a tool for measuring 
war potential. 

This flashback into the past serves 
to simplify the statement of Pro- 
fessor Knorr’s problem and _ to 
strengthen his position. The concept 
of war potential is very old and has 
changed little through the past three 
or four millenniums, but change in 
technology has caused continual ad- 
justments in methods of measuring 
the ability of a nation to wage war. 

The author is on the defensive in 
pointing out that the development of 
nuclear weapons and the possibility 
of an atomic war that might be de- 
cided within a few hours after its out- 
break have not made the idea of war 
potential obsolete. Mankind has to 
live with the threat of war in decades 
to come, without knowing when and 
where the fire will break out and what 
the scope and character of the mili- 
tary operation will be. It is possible 
that a country engaged in war will 
not need or will be unable to bring 
the weight of its war potential to bear 
and will rely only on ready military 
power. But there is also the possibil- 
ity of a protracted contest of arms 
with ultimate victory determined by 
the war potential of the belligerents. 

The substance of the book is a sys- 
tematic analysis of numerous factors 
which affect a nation’s reserves of 


military power. The analysis is as 
exaustive as it can be in a book de- 
signed for general readers rather 
than technicians. It begins with a 
survey of moral and political factors 
that determine the will of a nation to 
fight and to accept the sacrifices in 
human life, wealth and comfort that 
are demanded of them. The author 
shows that there is no technical sub- 
stitute for the morale of the masses 
of the people. Next, he scrutinizes the 
administrative procedures used to 
mobilize the moral and material re- 
sources of a nation at war. It is a 
question of semantics whether these 
procedures should be described as a 
component of the war potential or as 
a method for increasing and manag- 
ing the aggregate of these compo- 
nents, but what the book has to say 
on this subject is instructive. All 
other factors of military power are 
examined in detail under the heading 
of economic capacity for war. This 
term also covers the factor of popula- 
tion—its growth, composition by age 
and distribution by industry. 

The extensive experience of the au- 
thor, his familiarity with the vast 
international literature on the subject 
and his balanced judgment on contro- 
versial issues make this book a valu- 
able contribution to better public un- 
derstanding of the problem of war 
potential. It deserves attention the 
more because the question it analyzes 
has always been of vital importance 
and is now more important than ever. 
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The Balkans in Our Time. 
By Robert Lee Wolff. 
Harvard. 618 pp. $8.00. 


THis 1s a scholarly, deep and 
utterly readable book, a vital contri- 
bution to the knowledge and under- 
standing of Balkan peoples and 
problems. It is, to the great satisfac- 
tion of all those who have been await- 
ing such a work, the first successful 
attempt to present a comprehensive 
history of the Balkans from early 
medieval beginnings to the present 
time. 

The author, Robert Lee Wolff, is 
Professor of Medieval and Modern 
Eastern European and Balkan His- 
tory at Harvard; during World War 
Il, he was chief of research and 


analysis in the Balkan section of 
OSS. This survey is part of the Har- 








Modern Europe’s Powderkeg 


Reviewed by Bogdan Raditsa 





Professor of Modern European History, 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 


vard American Foreign Policy Li- 
brary and Russian Research Center 
Studies series. 

Professor Wolff opens by portray- 
ing, in unusual depth, the geography, 
resources and character of the Balkan 
area, and the impact of various for- 
eign influences on the Balkan peo- 
ples. He unfolds the sad legacies of 
the dead empires, Byzantine, Otto- 
man and Hapsburg, explaining their 
consequences for the modern history 
of the area. He portrays the 19th- 
century awakening of national con- 
sciousness in the Balkans, and the 
development of the new national for- 
mations after World War I. Then, in 
considerably greater political, eco- 
nomic and cultural detail, he tells 
the story of the interwar decades, 
World War II, and the Communist 
conquest. 

The scope of Professor Wolff's 
book is limited to Yugoslavia, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria and Albania—four 
countries with 40 million people, 
whose tragic development in the last 
decade has been linked with Commu- 
nism. One may agree with the au- 
thor’s exclusion of Hungary, a “mid- 
dle zone” Danubian country, from 
the Balkan area, but it is difficult to 
accept the omission of Greece and 
Turkey. If Greece is excluded as a 
Mediterranean country, Yugoslavia is 
similarly Mediterranean and Central 
European as well—the only purely 
Balkan country is Bulgaria, in the 
midst of the Balkan Mountains. 

Discussion of Greece and Turkey 
would have placed the history of the 
other four nations, three of them now 
satellites and the other independent 
Communist, in clearer perspective. 
Both the prewar and postwar Balkan 
Alliances show the dependence of 
Yugoslavia on Greece and Turkey in 
order to maintain a balance of power 


in the area. Furthermore, the U5, 
intervention in the Balkans, in the 
form of the Truman Doctrine, was a 
decisive event in the postwar history 
of the region, contributing signif- 
cantly to the split between Tito and 
Stalin. At the same time, U.S.-aided 
economic reconstruction in Greece 
and Turkey has cast a searching light 
on Soviet economic work in the three 
satellites and on Tito’s less successful 
administration of U.S. aid. 

In his concluding pages, Professor 
Wolff appropriately indicates that 
the decline of the Balkan Alliance is 
due not only to the Greek-Turkish 
hostility over Cyprus but also to 
Tito’s readjustment to the post-Stalin 
regime in Moscow. With “anti-Stalin- 
ism” 
Titoist Communism is intrinsically 
more useful to the Kremlin than to 
Western diplomacy. In refusing to 
foresee the subtle threat of a Titoist, 
“polycentric” structure for world 
Communism, the West has _ helped 
strengthen the Soviet camp, as recent 


now official Soviet doctrine, 


events clearly show. 

The absence of Greece and Turkey, 
however, does not diminish the per- 
manent scholarly value of this book, 
its capable depiction of the general 
Balkan scene, its major contributions 
to the history of Balkan Communism, 
and its fine detail on Tito’s role in 
that story. This is the first major 
achievement of the new generation 
of American scholars who have been 
studying the Balkans since the wat. 
U.S. readers no longer need depend 
on European studies. 





APARTMENT WANTED 


EDITOR, ENGLISH MAGAZINE, 
needs 2 or 3 bedreom apartment in 
Manhattan from March 1 to April 
15. Write: Dept. R, New Leader, 
7 E. 15th Se., N.Y. 3, N.Y. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


ADVERTISING 


[ found Daniel Bell’s article, “The Impact 
of Advertising” [NL, February 11], very en- 
lightening. Particularly so now that Secretary 
of the Treasury Humphrey has pointed to the 
housewife as the one “who holds the whole 
thing in her hand” when it comes to the 
nation’s spending. She must call a halt, he con- 
tends, to the high consumption, which, Mr. 
Bell points out, is largely due to the recent 
emancipation of women. Humphrey, like old 
King Canute, is ordering back the tide brought 
on by the force of advertising. Already one 
woman, Senator Margaret Chase Smith, has 
challenged him to put up or shut up. Necessary 
spending cannot be foregone, whether by the 
Government or by the individual, and there 
is no scientific way to determine what is “neces- 
sary.” This involves a value judgment, in the 
moral and not the economic sense, and ad- 
vertising makes “necessary” what formerly was 
not. When in 1873 the Kansas Legislature dis- 
pensed with the services of its chaplain, its 
wheatfields were swept by a plague of locusts. 
In the next budget, the guilt-stricken legislators 
put two chaplains on the payroll. The ad- 
vertising industry must find the Secretary of 
the Treasury’s preaching against inflation that 
of Satan. 


Washington, D. C. Sioney Koretz 


CORRECTION 


I would like to congratulate you on Robert 
J. Alexander’s excellent article, “Trujillo’s Long 
Hand Reaches the U. S.” [NL, February 11]. 
However, I would like to correct one statement. 
Professor Alexander is mistaken in saying that 
| am “accredited as a representative of the 
Spanish Republican Government-in-Exile.” I 
have no connection whatsoever with this govern- 
ment or with any other Spanish political group 
or organization. 


Yew York City 





The True and Wonderful Story of COL. DEAN HESS 
CLERGYMAN TURNED FIGHTER PILOT! 
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51st St. 
RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


JAMES STEWART 
AS CHARLES A. LINDBERGH IN 
“THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 
Directed by BILLY WILDER - Produced by LELAND HAYWARD 
in CinemaScope and WernerCeler - A Warne: Bros, Picture 


ON STAGE: “GLAMOUR AND RHYTHM”—Grilliant new rewe . . . 
\ produced by Russell Markert, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Glee 






Club . . . Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Raymond Paige. 
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IN A CHANGING WORLD, 
this motion picture 
is joyously 
dedicated to the 
heartwarming 
fact that BABIES 
still come in the 
same old, wonderfully 
old-fashioned way! 
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i “FULL OF LIFE” is 
JUDY HOLLIDAY’S 
first picture following 
her smash in 

“THE SOLID GOLD CADILLAC” 
and her sensational 




















Broadway success in 
“BELLS ARE RINGING!” 





introducing SALVATORE BACCALONI 
with ESTHER MINCIOTTI + JOE DeSANTIS + SILVIO MINCIOTTI 
Screen Play by JOHN FANTE- Based on a Novel by JOHN FANTE 
Produced by FRED KOHLMAR - Directed by RICHARD QUINE 
& COLUMBIA PICTURE 


ASTOR THEATRE 


BROADWAY & 45th ST. 
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THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE LIBRARY 


incorporating THE MEYER LONDON MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
of THE RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


has been undergoing reorganization and expansion. 


The Library’ s collections are again accessible to interested 


readers and research scholars. 


The TAMIMENT INSTITUTE LiBRary has a unique 
collection of material in the social sciences. Since 
its inception in 1906, it has specialized in the 
fields of political and economic theory—the his- 
tory of Socialism, of the labor and radical 
movements — and the nature and history of 
Communism. 


In the half-century of its existence, it has 
assembled a collection of rare and valuable 
material, including periodicals, pamphlets and 
clippings, much of which is unavailable else- 
where and is of great scholarly importance. It has 
incorporated a number of private collections, 
among them the Eugene V. Debs Collection and 
the Algernon Lee Collection. 


In the City of New York, with its great institu- 
tions of learning, its publishing houses and re- 
search organizations, its scholars and writers, 
there is great need for facilities for specialized 
research in the political and social sciences. The 
TAMIMENT INSTITUTE LiBRARY will endeavor to 
fill this need. It will offer bibliographic services in 
its important fields of specialization to the schol- 
arly community of this city and elsewhere. 


Trade unions, political and social organizations, 
as well as individuals that possess material in its 
field are reminded that the TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
LiBRARY is a proper repository for their collec- 
tions, which will here become accessible and 
useful to the entire scholarly world. 


THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
ALgonquin 5-6250 


Henry Schwarzschild 


Educotional Director 


Louise Heinze 
Librarian 
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tus cou is SCHEDULED TO BE 
AN ORPHAN TOMORROW! 


This little girl—and too many others like her 
—may lose her father or mother, or both, 
in a traffic accident tomorrow! 


This year alone, over 40,000 men, women and 
children will die on our highways, according 
to the present accident rate! 


Yet most of these deaths can be prevented... 
with your cooperation. 


Support your local safety organization 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 
—A Tamiment Public Service Project 





HERE’S HOW YOU CAN HELP 
STOP TRAFFIC TRAGEDIES! 


1 Drive safely and courteously 
yourself. Observe speed limits and 
warning-signs. 

Where drivers are careful and obey 
the law, deaths go DOWN! 


2 Urge your police and courts to 
enforce the law strictly! 


Where traffic laws are strictly en- 
forced, deaths go DOWN! 











